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COMPLAINTS ABOUT NATIONAL COUNCIL’S PERFORMANCE MULTIPLY 
Bratislava NEDELNA PRAVDA in Slovak 17 Apr 87 p 1 
{Article by Peter Toman: “Offices Are for the People...”] 


{Text} “If someone at the national committee had taken ay first request 
seriously I would not have had to write anything else, would not have had to 
take them to court and get ayself the reputation of a notorious 
complainer...", one reader wrote to us from Liptovsky Mikulas. 


Numerous similar bitter complaints have reached us recently concerning the 
work of national committees in resolving the day to day problems of the 


general public. 


For example, one married couple from Bratislava was surprised to find out that 
the apartaent allocated to them by the national committee was already 
inhabited.... “Employees of the housing committee had not research the 


Another couple, from Novy Mesto nad Vahos, are having problems purchasing a 
cottage from the previous omers. They cammot understand how the positions of 
the local, okres and kraj national committees can be different, since they 
should all be basing their opinions on the same set of regulations... .Yet 
another reader had first approached one, then 

division of the okres national committee. Each wanted different documents for 
approval of her building permit amd both treated her very poorly in the 


These and other experiences lead to the question of why sameone can’t get 
something done at an office on the first try, and why he needs 
attention to the problems two, three, and gore tiaes 
such experiences cast doubt on the viability of the work 
committees and create a gap in the relationship of 
mational committees. This is a shame, because the national committees are 
supposed to help the average citizen, not aake his life gore complicated. 
The question becomes why has this situation arisen’ 


One answer involves a word frequently used today--competence. The 
professional qualifications of employees at all levels of national committee 

















organi zations--functionaries, delegates, and office employees—leave much to 
be desired. Educational levels of entry level national committee employees 
are improving, and gore and more newly hired officials have college degrees. 
Yet the problems continue, for example in the area of knowledge of legal 
regulations. This is confirmed not only by letter that reach ow editorial 
offices, but also by periodic officia! inspections. 


National committee employees, however, defend thempelves against these 
charges, citing the gaze of regulations and decrees that they gust deal with. 
They speak of the outdatedness of some regulations, and about the 
administrative requirements which often do not give themselves enough time to 
resolve specific constituent problems. These comments are in part justified, 
and lead to still more measures designed to simplify national committee work. 
These measures include revisions in the maber of decrees and regulations, 
measures to reduce nonessential paperwork (these have get with only partial 
success), and the godification of older regulations to bring them into line 
with current conditions and needs. The ideas and initiatives of younger 
national committee employees ar essential for these programs to be a success. 
There are other employees, however, “ho find in these real problems a 
justifications for their own superficiality and lack of knowledge of those 
basic legal standards, without which their divisions could not function. That 
everyone is not working to improve matters is clear from an instance recalled 
recently by a secretary of an okres national committee. While new legal 
regulations lay untouched in their offices, unposted, all the crossword 
puzzles in the gagazines were completely filled out. 


Problems extend, moreover, beyord the professional questions. National 

committee work demands people who understand daily problems. Citizens do not 
always encounter such employses, however. One reader from Bardejov writes, “I 
went to see a national committee employee twice during business hours, so he 
could help @e with a particular problem. Once he was out, and the second time 
he had a crisis to deal with. The third time I came outside of WKmwiness 

hours. He refused to see me and showed ae the schedule of office hours....” 





Statistics on complaints show without a doubt that the gost frequent probless 
with the poor performance of employees and functionaries cocour in dealings 
with national committees and their subordinate organizations. Such complaints 
have the greatest probability of being substantiated. National committees are 
still largely staffed with people “ho view a citizen approaching thes with « 
problem as one more unpleasant responsibility to be disposed of as scon as 
possible. Such people have no business working at national committee offices, 
or at any other organization for that matter that deals with day to day 
problems of normal citizens. The same goes for their supervisors who allow 
them to persist with this unacceptable attitude to the combuct of national 
committee business. 





We do not wish to imply that national committee employees need to scocemcdate 
every wish of the general public. If the individual does not have a right to 
what he is demanding it should be explained to him why not. And if the 

national committee canmot provide him with immediate assist@nce om something 

















to which he has a right, then this should also be explained ani alternative 
solutions sought. A citizen must feel that the organization wants to help 
him, not that he and his probles is an wwelcome burden. 


Klement Gottwald’s statement that “Offices are for the people, not the other 
way aroun,” has lost nothing of its accuracy even today. 











[Article by Rudolf Slezak, Vyscka pri Moreve: “Should We Return Mayday to the 


Bratislava NEDELNA PRAVDA in Slovak 1 May 87 p 2 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA POLITICAL 


WORLD PACIFISM SURVEYED DIN ARTICLE 
Prague NOVA MYSL in Czech No 3, 1987 pp 94-103 
[Article ty Viadimir Nowak: “Pacifism and the Peace Mowesent™) 


[Excerpts] The history of the peace sovwement aay be traced back to the 19th 
century. Two principal directions have gradually crystallized within its 
framework. One is the anti-militaristic sovement associated with che workers" 
movement and later, in this century, sasinly with the communist sowemrnt; its 
theoretical basis was scientific socialise. The other, petty-bourgeois 
pecifisa, was sot dis inctly linked with any party and political power, and 
lacked a unified theoretical basis. Its effect was evident is various 
organizations and associations and from the very begicning its ideas varied 
considerably, even to the point of contradict ions. 


The representatives of various factions of t! : enti-war anc peace aovement set 
at the first World Congress of the Defenders f£ Peace which was beld 
concurrently in Paris and Prigue in April 194%. The pre-war ant i-silitarist 
movement based on the revolutionary workers’ sowement aerged there with « 
major part of the pacifist sovement--or gore precisely, with that part which 
understood that empty pacifist exhortatioes would be fruitless without 
specific actions against those who plan and initiate wars. The developing 
new organized world peace sovemr < was established ender the aembrelia of the 
World Peace Council founded by the second World Congress of the Defenders of 
Peace in Warsaw in 1950. Throwghowt its existence the peace sovement,. ender 
the leadership of the World Peace Council, bas taken am active part in the 
worldwide struggle against the threat of wor, for disarmament. against 
colomialiem, for saational liberation, and against regional conflicts. 


The efforts of this organized world peace sovement are currently focused 
primarily on the struggle against the danger of « global cuclear war and 
against the star wars. i[t promotes the establishment of sones free of suclear 
and chemical weapons, reduction of the expenditures for arms, including 
conventional weapons, and the implementation of several other programs to 
ensure «a durable peace in the wevld. Under the leadership of the World Peace 
Council, the peace govement does sot proceed frou the principles of scientific 
socialiss, although--eainly because great samy of its activists are Marxists- 
Leniaists-—-it hes abeorved the fundamental principles of that worldview. 
Sewertheless, it remains open to other ideological views. In its essence the 











peace sovement organized around the World Peace Council proceeds from principles 


which may provide the foundation for cooperation and joint actions of the peace 
movements in general. These principles are: 
—scthing in the 


Id is wore important than peace: 

@ soe-silitary resolution of conflicts mamong states br 
systems; 

——peace and security gay be achieved by disarmament and sot by arus; 

—policies whose objectives are peace and security demand solidarity with 
national liberation movements, and support for a sew ecomomic order, which 

of the developing countries; 

policies of pezce and security gust put a end to the invections of ant i- 


: 
} 


The above-gent icned criteria serve us also as vardsticks with which various 
pacifist trends in the pesce scvement say be seusured. 


_ 
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represented by the World Pesce Council. 
there are various other peace sovements which proceed frog petty-bourgeois 
pacifism and which have learned practically sethiag at all from World War II. 
after the war these aowements were weak and they 
found it difficult te assert thenselvwes because the public still keenly felt 
the wartiae suffering. vividly remembered the role of the USSR as a liberator 
and respected the struggle against fascism. AC present the peace sovement 
proceeding frow pacifist principles. especially in West Eerope and om the 
Sorth American continent. represents « relatively sizeable part of the peace 
movement. The pacifist govement exists alomgside sational peace organmizat iors 
which belomg to che organized world peace sovement. Ic some countries thee 
@ovements are considerably interrelated amd in others sharply divided. 


Naturally, it is very difficult to fied om exact dividing line between the 
trends which we regard as “pacifism.” As in the past, the present-day 
pecifiem represents the gost colorful comglomeration of different views, 
s£titudes and ideological approaches. “hey sav include sot only the advocates 
eof absolute sceviclence in peace efforts. but alse those who defend just ificable 
viclence ia efforts te sbolish apartheid and raciem, of to defend the already 
worn freedoes. Pacifiem encompasses treads which reject amy inst itut lomal izat ion 
of the peace sowement and whicit “ppose any authority in the state and in the 

« as well as orgicizations with rigid, often alaost hierarchical 
~- Mamy Christians a dé Christian assoctations, believers of varlous 
religions as well as atheists bave embraced pacifism. Its socia: 

is wery broad. Although it is supported sainly by the middle class und 
bourgeoisie, tecledes at the same tine alee some workers. bet om the 
hand, some of its groups are recruited from qper classes. 
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pecifies is its sen-s ientific approach to the causes 
aot comprehend (or intentionally comceal) social origins 
that “their roots are isherest ic the wery essence 
iveate owner ship of the aeams of production. im its 
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to cemtrol the sources of craw usterials and scréets.” 


ef geofics, im its efforts to dominate other states and cat lors, 
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pursuit 
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As other pacifist theories, this one also evades the social roots of the arms 
race and of wars, and faiis to oppose the US confrontational strategy in any 
Way. 


Of course, social defense may also play a positive role in the peace movement 
if it opposes high military budgets, aggressive weapons, especially nuclear 
arms, and so on. Nevertheless, it may serve counterrevolutionary aims as well 
because it does not comprehend the correlations of social processes and 
different standpoints and functions of both social systems. It is hardly 
coincidental that s.me years ago its proponents saw their ideas come true in 
Poland in the form of the opposition to the socialist system posed by the 
ranks of the Solidarity movement. Typical symptoms of the theory of social 
defense are passive resistance, nonviolent civil disobedience “within the law" 
and outside the law, absolutization of Gandhi's teachings, however, stripped 
of their anti-imperialist essence, etc. 


Another widespread theory of pacifism is the appeal for unilateral disarmament. 
It stems from distrust to negotiations on disarmament, various peace conferen- 
ces and “round table” talks by the representatives of governmental and non- 
governmental organizations. While the promoters of unilateral disarmament 
appreciate the achievements in the area of disarmament (for instance, the 
prohibition of nuclear tests, with the exception of underground testing), they 
maintain that these are only partial, tangential, cosmetic accomplishments, 
while general disarmament in unthinkable in view of the antagonism and mutual 
distrust of individual states and blocs. According to the advocates of this 
appeal, the negotiations or achievements of partial agreements conceal the fact 
that the whole arms race is going on and gaining momentum. They allege that 
the only step that may fundamentally change this situation is unilateral 
disarmament and that it represents the imperative beginning. 


Unilateral steps toward disarmament should convince the other party to take 
similar steps and force it to do so by the moral example of the adversary who 
was the first to take such a step, as well as by the diminished feeling of 
endangerment which the other party had feared. The proponents of unilateral 
disarmament believe that measures aimed at unilateral disarmament pose less 
risk than the continuous strategy of intimidation and escalation of the 

arms race. 


In fact, it was the USSR which particularly in recent years had taken 

significant unilateral steps--let us recall the moratorium on all testing of 
nuclear weapons and on the deployment of medium-range missiles--which enhanced the 
authority of the USSR in the eyes of the pacifists and alleviated their fears 

of the “threat from the East" incessantly fomented by bourgeois propaganda 

which holds in thrall a great many pacifists. 


One of the most meaningful moments which contributed to that change was the 
summit meeting of the USSR and US leaders in Reykjavik in November 1986. 
While Mikhail Gorbachev demonstrated the highest degree of political realism 
and clearly expressed the willingness and determination on the part of the 
USSR to take far-reaching steps toward disarmament in every military area, 














Ronald Reagan's attitude, especially his insistence on the dangerous policies 
of star wars, confirmed the USA's reluctance and aversion to take steps to toward 
disarmament. 


Understandably, even those pacifists who thus far had ignored the fundamental 
difference between the USSR's and the USA's policies could no longer disregard 
these facts. Thus, many apologists for unilateral disarmament finally realized 
the futility of their hopes that unilateral steps would motivate the other 
party, in this case the USA, to take a similar action. When the Soviet leaders 
announced that if the USA would continue the testing in 1987, they, too, would 
resume tests, some of the pacifists recognized the USSR's right to resume the 
tests, but other pacifists failed to understand why the unilateral moratorium 
had to be terminated, and they still insist that unilateral steps are the 

only way to save mankind from self-destruction. 


A thesis which is very widespread among the pacifists contends that due to a 
great many various inequalities and other circumstances, it is impossible to 
determine the military balance of power. Allegedly, for that reason peace 
movements must “not be tempted to prove that NATO has superiority over the 
Warsaw Pact (or vice versa) or that there is a balance...What the peace 
movement may do is help reveal the nonsense and the potentially manipulatory 
nature of attempts to achieve a military balance of power.” 


Accordingly, these pacifist circles reject efforts for a balance of power 
between the USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Pact and the NATO; they can 
not see any real significance in the attempts of the reactionary circles in 

the USA to achieve superiority. In their view, any support for the demand that 
there be a balance of power only diminishes the determination of the "powerful" 
to disarm and encourages the feeling that peace may be saved with weapons. 


Unfortunately, the peace movement in the West is not familiar with the analyses 
made by Soviet scientists and military experts, which prove that the balance 

of power may be approximately determined and that precisely that balance 

must serve as the criterion for assessments of security issues and of 

potential perspectives for the disarmament talks. Pacifists underestimate the 
importance of the necessary balance of power, and do not recognize the qualitative 
differences in the existing arms systems of the USA and the USSR. Furthermore, 
they also underrate the essential necessity of a gradual parallel disarmament 
while maintaining a balance of power on gradually declining levels. 


These are some of the views and attitudes from which at least some, if not all, 
pacifists proceed (in the same way we may refer to the refusal to serve in the 
military, rejection of the concept of the nuclear deterrent, etc). 


Theoretical premises of pacifism vary greatly and so do its organizational 
structures. Unlike the organized world peace movement which has its national 
peace committees and organizations in individual countries and which operates 
under the umbrella of the World Peace Council, the pacifist movement lacks 
such a structure. Not only are there few unified pacifist organization in 
individual countries, but there is no world center of the pacifist movement. 
Pacifism is essentially an idea which unites tens and hundreds of various, 
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more or less organized groups on a completely loose, voluntary basis. Only 
in some countries, for example, in Britain, a dominant position in the peace 
movement is held by a pacifist organization (the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament-CND) in which dozens of other small organizations are associated or 
with which they loosely cooperate. Most countries have no dominant pacifist 
organization that could claim the position of leadership. 


Various international associations (for example, the International Peace 
Bureau-IPB, the War Resisters’ Internationale-WRI, etc) which operate world- 
wide, include individual organizations from other countries in the world, but 
no joint organization is regarded as an authority by all, or at least by most 
pacifist organizations. Attempts have been made on several occasions to create 
a world or a European pacifist center (for instance, by establishing the so 
called International Peace Coordination and Communication Center with head- 
quarters in the Netherlands); nevertheless, they were unsuccessful. 


Pacifism is the orientation of the so-called new peace movement formed in the 
late 1970's. Despite all its criticism, no matter how motivated, one of its 
factions is willing to maintain contacts with the organized world peace 
movement and with the World Peace Council. However, another faction of pacifism 
stubbornly rejects all contacts with the organized world peace movement and 

its national peace committees and organizations. These pacifist circles 

do not always advocate anti-communist views explicitly, but most of 

them are strongly influenced by anti-communist propaganda. 


At present both these factions of pacifism represent a considerable part of 
the peace movement in the world; in general, it may be said that in its 
overwhelming majority pacifism has progressed from empty theorizing, and from 
issuing of proclamations and platonic appeals to dynamic anti-war programs. 


The Federal Republic of Germany may serve as a vivid example of contemporary 
pacifism. In the Coordinating Committee of the Peace Movement participate 

30 of the most prominent peace organizations; at least half of them are 
exclusively pacifistic. The working conference of its committee in 1985-1986 
adopted decisions about the focus of the activity of the peace movement which 
may be summarized as follows: 


l. Elimination of US Pershing-2 missiles and of the ground-to-ground rockets 
deployed on the FRG territory; 

2. Condemnation of star wars and refusal of the FRG to participate in them; 

3. Establishment of zones free of nuclear and chemical weapons in Central 
Europe; 

4. Opposition to any increase in conventional arms; 

5. Support for cuts in military budgets. Allocation of ensuing savings to 
promote higher employment and environmental protection, and to benefit 
the famine-stricken countries of the so called Third World. 


These demands are in agreement with the current situation and with the needs 
of the world struggle for peace; moreover, they agree with the attitudes of 
the USSR and of the socialist countries. It is a fact that not all pacifist 
organizations are pushing through the above-mentione | postulates vigorously 
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enough. They had accepted them partly as a compromise at the working conference. 
The differences are not so much evident in the contents as in the methods of 
implementation. Nevertheless, this changes nothing on the fact that despite 
its considerably problematic theoretical positions and ideas, pacifism in the 
FRG plays a generally meaningful role in peace efforts. 


Pacifism in the USA holds a singular position. Its ideas about the achievement 
of peace are quite different from those that are typical for pacifism in West 
Europe. In reality, there is no mass peace movement in the USA. A substantial 
part of the movement consists of local groups which initiate actions related 
to specific local interests. Among the very few organizations, or more 
precisely, free associations operating in several states of the USA are the 
Mobilization for Survival, a peace group of professionals known as the 
Association of Concerned Scientists, etc. Pacifism is the common denominator 
of all peace organizations in the USA. The US Peace Council, the only peace 
organization of importance, pulled out from this structure and joined the 
organized world peace movement. 


Among the most characteristic symptoms of the US pacifists, resembling the 
European social defense, are the civil disobedience campaigns--refusal to 
perform military service or to pay taxes, campaigns against the US interven- 
tionist policies in Central America, etc. 


The FRG and the USA are two examples--however, these two countries are not the 
only ones. Pacifism which abandoned its former passivity and empty rhetoric, 
pacifism acting resolutely to eliminate the threat of war and to ensure 
peace--may be seen also in other countries of the world, in West Europe, 
Canada, Japan and many other states. A striking proof of this fact 

was the World Peace Congress in Copenhagen in October 1986. Following the 
Prague Peace Assembly “For Peace and Life, Against Nuclear War" in 1983, it 
was a meeting of the broadest spectrum of world peacemak»rs and anti-war 
activists--Marxists, the followers of the scientific worldview and other 
movements as well as pacifists of every stripe. Many of their presentations 
testified to their participation in dynamic anti-war programs i: ir own 


countries. Compenhagen offered another proof that they had °° the right 
way on which the organized world peace movement would advanc « Sy side 
with the pacifists, against the hectic arms race, nuclear wa star wars. 


Naturally, one cannot ignore the fact that groups which over the past 10 years 
got organized on the basis of West European pacifism hold strongly anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet views. Their attitudes to all fundamental issues 
concerning the preservation of peace are subordinated to anti-communism and 
anti-Sovietism. These groups are not very numerous, but they exert relatively 
great influence on the peace movement in the West, and many of their theoretic- 
al views and actual programs have affected the pacifist movement and trends 
under discussion. 


One of the first pacifist organizations which began to follow this direction 
was the Dutch Interchurch Peace Council-IKV, or more specifically, certain 
personalities who gradually assumed leading roles in it. It was organized in 
1966 by the unification of several churches on an ecumenical basis. For 
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several yearathe IKV has been steadily attempting to support the anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet forces in the countries of real socialism and thus, 
to create the so called supra-bloc “independent” peace movement which is 
supposed to act in opposition to the social system in the countries of real 
socialism, to the leading role of the communist party, and to promote the so- 
called political pluralism. In the view of these circles the joint struggle 
waged by peace-loving forces in the East and West against nuclear arms and 
Star wars is relegated to the background, while, precisely in the spirit of 
anti-communism, “human rights" and “freedom” in a deformed concept appears in 
the forefront as a task superior to everything else. 


The IKV is not the only organization of its kind within the pacifist movement 

in the West. Similar groups have gradually sprung in other countries, for example, 
the Committee for Nuclear Disarmament in Europe--CODENE--in France, the 
Independent Peace Initiative in Austria, etc. The most prominent among 

them is the European Nuclear Disarmament-END--in Great Britain. They include 

a Danish organization named No to Nuclear Arms--NTA, which took the opportunity 

of the already mertioned World Peace Congress in Copenhagen to demonstrate, 

among other things, its viewpoints. 


Fortunately, pacifism today is not represented solely by views »>f this kind. 
The attitudes of the predominant part of pacifists agree with the realities 

of our time; pacifists are involved especially in a vigorous struggle against 
the nuclear threat posed by the Pentagon and by the circles associated with it. 


9004/12951 
CSO: 2400/2288 
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SZUROS' U.S. SPEECH FOCUSES ON FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 
Budapest MAGYAR HIREK in Hungarian 5 Apr 87 pp 3-4 


{Article based on speech by Matyas Szuros, MSZMP CC Secretary responsible for 
foreign policy, given at the Institute for East-West Security Studies in New 
York City in March 1987: "Cooperation for Mutual Advantages") 


(Text) Matyas Szuros was born in 1933 in Puspokladany, Hajdu-Bihar County. 
Following his university studies, he was employed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and was a diplomat in Berlin. Subsequently he worked at the Foreign 
Policy Department attached to the Central Committee of the MSZMP. He was 
Hungary's ambass*dor in Berlin between 1975 and 1978, and in Moscow until 
1983. Following this, he was named as Secretary of the C.utral Comssittee 
responsible for foreign affairs. In the National Assembly, where he 
represents his home district, he presides over the committee on foreign 
affairs. This article is based on the speech he gave in March 1987 at the 
Institute for East-West Security Studies in New York. 


Events of the recent past, and especially the epochal changes of the 1970s in 
the econogic and political spheres, have taught us that the serciless 
competition between nations and the challenges of our tiges compel a s#all 
country such as Hungary to assume the only rational strategr: that of 
continuous and effective adaptation. The comprehensive openness that 
characterizes our cowstry is not only a compelling factor, it also gives us a 
chance to participate in the international distribution of le or, take 
advantage of our given flexibility and stay ahead of changes. 


What Does Our ‘Europeanness' Mean? 


The realism of Hungarian foreign policy is based primarily on the fact that we 
consciously accept the realities of being a small nation, but in the 
formulation of our global contacts we strive to look at the world through a 
broad perspective and to work toward saintaining pace with the sain trends of 


the age. 


In defining Hungary's foreign policy factors, we must take into consideration 
first of all that its size, population and economic and political strength 
qualify it as basically a small country. The size and resources of our 
country are decisive in defining opportunities and lisitations for realizing 
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our national aspirations. Throughout our history, our geopolitical situation 
seldom provided us with broad ganeuvering room, although there have been tises 
when we entertained certain illusions concerning this. Our energetic efforts 
during the interwar period to become connected with world trade and 
geographically expand our activities (illustrated by our flourishing contacts 
with the countries of Latin America) were basically aimed at loosening the 
regional ligitations of our political and economic activities. The 
annexations contained in the post-World War One peace treaties, which 
disregarded Wilsonian principles and caused Hungary to lose two-thirds of its 
territory and the Hungarian nation to lose one-third of its ethnic stock, 
forced the country's foreign policy to proceed along a definite course. The 
situation was gade even graver by the unrealistic thinking of our forger 
ruling classes, expressed in irredentist slogans, such as "We want everything 
back!" which in the end drew the country into the camp of the defeated. 


After the Second World War Hungary becage part of socialise’s silitary, 
political and econogic alliance systems, which is gradually becoming the 
implement for the sigultaneous realization of community and national interests 
and aspirations. Thoroughly re-evaluating our previous efforts, we made what 
wis the only rational gove uiter the circumstances: we have been striving to 
develop with our neighbors rel:tionships that are cooperative and organized in 
accordance with the given peculiarities. Within this, prigary emphasis was 
placed on developing and making sutually advantageous our relationship with 
the world power that is our direct neighbor, the Soviet Union. The importance 
of cooperation with our neighbors is underscored by the fact that sost of our 
results and achievements are based on this system of relationships. We sust 
not forget the fact that one out of every three Hungarians alive today lives 
outside the present borders of Hungary, gsost of them in the neighboring 
countries. Our sense of responsibility concerning their fate has such to do 
with the need to igprove our contacts with our neighbors, to intensify 
communication between the countries of East Central Europe. 


At the sage tige, our alliance with the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries does not exclude the necessity for developing contacts with 
countries having differing social systeas, including the United States, if 
there is a genuine interest in this and if the relationship is based on sutual 
advantages. On the contrary, today's realities gmake this necessary. After 
all, we can overcome our developmental and size-related disadvantages only by 
a broad and smoothly operating systea of international contacts. It is our 
goal to see the old "beggar-my-neighbor” attitude replaced by a "better-ay- 
neighbor” view--that is, that national advantages should not be gained at the 
expense of others, through unilateral dependency, but by deepening the spirit 
of cooperation, which is mgade necessary by an obdDjective sense of sutual 


interdependence. 


Our historical heritage, our centuries of economic and cultural development, 
our past and present firmly bind us to the whole of Europe. Our 1100-year-old 
European solidarity geans that we are thoroughly cog@mitted to the goals of 
enlarging the all-European cooperation, its enrichment with new forgs and 
content, and the further development of the European security process. We 
consider it one of our gost igportant international tasks to contribute 
constructively to the deepening of the East-West dialogue. 
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For The Rights Of Minorities 


During recent years it has become one of the sore evident traits of our 
foreign policy that we take a principled stand on behalf of the rights of 
mational sinorities and for free, uninhibited cogsgunication between 
individuals and peoples. It is our conviction that the three and a half 
million ethnic Hungarians who sake up large blocks of the neighboring nations’ 
population as well as those non-Hungarian ethnic groups who--in ssgaller 
numbers--reside within Hungary, are not necessarily contributing to the 
elements of suspicion, but in fact represent bridges between our countries and 
our peoples. This is why, om our part, we continuously encourage--as part of 
the process of democratization--the national ginorities living within our 
borders to take advantage of their ever-growing rights. 


We do not wish to interfere with the domestic affairs of other countries, but 
we cannot remain indifferent to certain issues, such as the fate of Hungarian- 
speakers--living in a neighboring country or anywhere else--the guarantees for 
the igplementation of their individual or collective gsinority rights, the 
issue of their access tS culture in their gsother tongue, and their 
unencusbered opportunities for contact with Hungary. As far as we are 
concerned, these are basic human rights. 


Our efforts in this area correspond to the demand for creating sutual 
understanding and confidence necessary for the isgprovement of global 
conditions, the calls for imgproving human conditions throughout the world, the 
principles of the Helsinki closing document, and the norgs of international 


legality. 
The Role Of Small Countries 


Throughout the history of our country, there was hardly a period when we were 
able to gaintain good relations simultaneously with all sajor powers. 


The prigary reason for our concern over the occasional increase in Soviet- 
American tension is that the chilling effect of such tension can be felt on 
the entire East-West relationship. Although in the early 1980s the smaller 
countries were not entirely unsuccessful in saking up for the lack of dialogue 
between the two great powers by increasing their own international activities, 
we must agree with the view that there is no substitute for direct dialogue 
between the sajor powers. 


An important factor in the smooth operation of international contacts is that 
all participants contribute to the stability of the entire systems, taking 
Saxigus advantage of their own peculiarities and opportunities. In this 
respect, the responsibility of the sajor powers is particularly great. In our 
view, it is not the rapprochegent of sajor powers that results in reduced 
opportunities for the small countries; on the contrary, we see “over-reacting” 
to tensions as the prigary threat, because it can undergine the confidence 
that is absolutely necessary for developing any partnership. 
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Since we live in the region of Central Europe, a region that witnessed severe 
tensions throughout its history and bears the scars of sgany national 
grievances, we consider confidence, cooperation and good-neignhbor relations to 
be gore than good-sounding expressions. They convey igportant lessons, 
learned from national tragedies and bitter defeats; thus, they forms the 
founding principles of our foreign policy activities. Basing our actions on 
the interests of our nation, we have been striving during recent years to 
deepen, strengthen and Droaden the various bDi-lateral and sulti-latera’ 
contacts with our neighbors. We are convinced that these contacts equally 
benefit Hungarians and the neighboring peoples, and thus they contribute t« 
strengthening the security of the entire continent and isgprovirg the political 
atajosphere. 


Hungarian-American Relations 


From our side, we have attributed especially great igportance to the 
resolution of relations between Hungary and the United States. We consider it 
a happy fact that today our cooperation is not hindered ty significant 
unresolved problegs, and both sides appear determined to progress on the bases 
of past achievegents. Public opinion in Hungary greeted with pleasure the 
January 1978 decision by the American government to return a priceless 
mational relic, the crown of King Saint Stephen, the founder of our country, 


to its rightful owner, the Hungarian people. 


When it comes to Hungarian-American relations, we are past the work of laying 
the foundations: The walls are already standing, and the roof is also 
completed. The next step is to furnish this "“edifice,” to sake it "sore 
inhabitable,” and this is no less of a task tha) what we have completed thus 
far. 


There are numerous ties connecting our countries and our peoples. Beginning 
with the late nineteenth century, resulting from the tragic events of European 
and Hungarian history, sillions of Hungarians arrived in Agerica, dringing 
with them their cultures, their traditions, their knowledge and their energy. 
When it cage to brightening America's intellectual and scientific life, 
Hungarians--along with gany others who cage from Europe--such as the Nobel 
Laureates Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, Jeno Wigner and Gyorgy Bekessy, professors Leo 
Szilard, Janos Neugann, Todor Karg@an, Ede Teller, Jozsef Galagd and Bela 
Balassa, and artists such as the brothers Korda, Gyorgy Cukor, Jozsef 
Pulitzer, Gyorgy Solti and gany others played an undeniably great role. 


Hungarians made a disproportionately large contribution to life in the United 
States, and we too are proud of this. Also, we are grateful to Asgerica for 
providing safe haven for those who were persecuted because of their 
progressive ideas: Lajos Kossuth, the leader of Hungary's war of 
independence, and Bela Bartok, the outstanding figure of twertieth-century 
music. At the same tise, we also realize that the above-sgentioned lusinaries 
were able to fully develop their talents only under the conditions that 
America was able to provide for them at the given tise. 


Freedos-loving Hungarians were always attracted by the values that contain the 
full realization of entrepreneurial freedos, a respect for achievesent, a 
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readiness to innovate and the powerful stisulus of self-realization throug 
competition. Today's Hungarian society is also sensitive to these values, and 
the ecomogic and technological achievements of the United States are highly 


regarded in Hungary. 


In addition to broadening the various political and cultural contacts between 
our mations, our partnership could be strengthened even gore, if sore emphasis 
was placed om exchanging our technological-scientific achievements, if the 
conditions of technological transfer were sade sore favorable, and if our 
garketing efforts were less hindered by customs and other restrictions. Oo 
the part of Hungary, the country’s econogic openness and its dependence on 
global economic contacts are factors that neither we nor our partoers can 


ignore. 


Hungary's leadership is cognizant of the fact that the further development of 
reforgs and their transfer into the sphere of political institutions call for 
increased detergination and courage. Our responsible leaders clearly see 
that--as was the case several tiges in our part.--ouwr existence and our 
Gevelop@ent toward independence are conditioned on reforgs. How these reforgs 
will be igplemented and what results they will Dring is to a large extent 
Gependent of the helpful, or obdstructionist, attitude of other countries, as 
well as the cooperation that is now developing Detween our country and the 
United States. 


13201 
cso: 2500/327 
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GREATER HUNGARIAN SEPRESENTATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in Sungarian 13 Apr 87 p 3 


(Umsigned article: "CSEMADOK-Assembly: @ungaritan Sepresentation in Elected 
Bodies Will Se Greater”) 


(Text) Last Saturday the Cultural Association of Sungarian Workers in 
Czechoslovakia began its national assemDly in Sratislave. 


Led by Julius Hanus, the first deputy premier of the Czechoslovak governmert, 
@ delegation of Slovak state and party functionaries also participated in the 
assembly. During the gorning session, delegates of the Association listened 
to Zoltan Sido, the president of CSEMADOE, who reported on the achievements of 
the recent period. 


The Assemtily evaluated the work accomplished, within which increased emphasis 
was placed on surturing folk traditions and the gother tongue. 


During the afternoon debste--when the topics of discussion included the 
problem of Dilingwalism, as well as the proposal that the Sungerian-language 
television of Czechoslovakia could devote gore of its air-tige to the life and 
culture of Bungariar. speakers residing in southern Slovacia--Julius also 


Spo«e. 


Banus gave assurances that be enthusiastically supported the activities of 
CSEMADOK, then spoke about the taportance of satiomality political life and 
culture. However, be also called attention to the fact that citizens sust 
respect society’s pricrities. In commection with this, be pointed cut that 


humanities, while society's progress calls for gore experts in the technical 
and scientific fields. This is why it could cccur that fewer youmg people are 
aGuitted to the universities. 


In his remarks Hanus answered the questions comcerning the Sungarian-language 
programming of (Czechoslovak) television, adding that the individuals 
responsible gust deal with the issue. 


The Assembly--which, dy the way, was attended by Jozsef Toth. cur country’s 
chief consul in Bratislava, «as well as dy representatives from the culture! 
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associations of Polish anc Ukraintac wormers——coctiqwec {ts work cc Sumcey,. 
wher it ¢iscussec the sew orga:iteticoal rules. 


Sumday"s <¢iscussice focused ox, ampcmg cther things, the role cof culture ic 
Communities that offer few employmect cpoportumities anc ave so sual. that they 
so lcager ewer Gave sciccls. It was reccumencec that support sicult Se 
extencec to amateur gooups anc clus. 


In the course of the debate, sckmowlecgment was agacde of the support received 
from the nighest state- anc party-orgecs, wich agace significant comtrisduticas 
to the development of culture! anc popular-ecucetional activities among ‘Se 
saticnal sgiscrities. 


After the Gebate,. ‘the celegetes electec toe cew CSEMADOR Cectral Committee. 
which suSdsequentiy selectec «4 sew presicect anc executive secretary ic «4 
closec session. The crgamizaticon re-elected Icltas Si¢c. the currect 
peesicgent of the Central committee, anc TiSeor Lukaecs, ‘he emecutive secretary. 


Tae Assembly modified the dy-laws of CSEMADGE. The sew Sy-laws state that 
CSEMADOR Secame an incependect social organ. since it Secume « sember of the 
People’s Fromt. 4&t the same tise, it is also am independent corporate entity. 
Is the future, it will comtiquwe its work scot fs lccal celis Sut is Sage 
organizations, which geans ‘iat is larger commumities gore ‘san coe ase 
organization amy exist. The Sucgeriac etmeic g@oup will Seve «a greater 
representation in the elective Socles. 


12566 
SO: 2500/30 
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HUNGARY POLITICAL 


REPRESENTATIVE SUSPENDED, IMMUNITY REVOKED 
Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in Hungarian 21 Mar 87 p 3 


[Excerpt] Yesterday we published an unusual piece of news: One of our 
parliamentary deputies had his immunity suspended, and since that time a court 
has convicted him. Thus, Dr Janos Tamas was also deprived of his seat in the 
Netional Assembly. Talking to Miklos Horvath, president of the parliamentary 
committee on immunity and unbecoming conduct, during the intermission of this 
morning's session, we inquired about the lifting of immunity. 


"If a deputy breaks the law, he can be taken before a court only if his 
immunity is revoked--unless he is caught red-handed. Of course, this 
privilege traditionally enjoyed by lawmakers cannot be considered a defense 
for criminals. If a deputy were to commit a crime, the prosecutor would turn 
to the president of the National Assembly, who would immediately forward the 
case to our committee. We invite the suspect to our hearing, examine the case 
and make our recommendation either to the Honored House or to the Presidential 
Council, which decide whether or not to suspend immunity. After this, the 
road is open for police or court procedures to begin. By suspending immunity, 
we also protect the deputy in question, because an investigation can also 
serve to prove his innocence." 


"Could it happen that someone's immunity is not suspended [even after such is 
requested ]?" 


"It is conceivable. Obviously, all depends on the given case." 
"Do you recall a similar case?' 
"Yes, there was a similar case sometime during the 1960s .. ." 


(As we all know, the former director of the Water and Thermal Bath Enterprise 
of Debrecen--together with 12 other persons accused in the case--embezzled 
almost 5 million forints. While he was a prestigious high-ranking manager, he 
enjoyed all of the requisite privileges: he received a great many citations 
and awards. His constituents could have scarcely suspected (7) that while 
they cast their ballots on his behalf, the office under his management issued 
money to various water- and utility-companies, only to take back the money, 
saying that the vouchers were faulty. To this day it has not been cleared up, 
what happened with all that money? But one thing is certain, much of it was 
spent on having a good time. The accused lived it up and travelled to such 
places as Vienna, Paris, Rome and the Canary Islands.) 


12588 
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HUNGARY POLITICAL 


PRIVATE THEATER DEDICATED: BERECZ SETS LIMITS ON POLICY 
Budapest ELET ES IRODALOM in Hungarian 17 Apr 87 p 6 


[Speech given by Janos Berecz, MSZMP CC Secretary at the dedication ceremonies 
of the new Yurt Theater in Budapest's People's Park, held on 10 April 1987; 
picture is from Budapest ESTI HIRLAP 9 Apr 87, p 1) 


{Text] It is one of those rare but elevating moments when a new theater opens 
somewhere. It is with extraordinary emotion that we enter among these newly 
erected walls into this world having a special atmosphere, where we expect the 
lamps to go out, the klieg-lights to be turned on, and we can give our 
attention, child-like, to the magic brought before us. The magic of the art 
of writers, poets and composers transports us deep into thought, makes us 
think or provide release, and when we leave the theater, we feel richer and 
more complete. 


To tell the truth, during recent years we mostly renovated our theaters, and 
it was rare to be given the opportunity to open an entirely new theater. 
Perhaps this is the reason, perhaps something else, but I feel that this is 
more than simply a joyous occasion in the theatrical, artistic, or--in the 
broader sense--cultural life of our country. In opening this theater today, 
we must praise in it the manifestation of creative human energy, the spirit 
and the hand of creative man. For this theater--which the people of this 
capital city symbolically accept today here in the People's Park, where once 
the midway stood and the poor looked for cheap amusement--was created through 
their joint effort. 


Human creativity erected a striking group of buildings here in fourteen 
months. Some of us may smirk at this, but the designers and builders of this 
facility undeniably deserved the special performance put on in their honor 
this afternoon by those who will t called upon daily to give this house 
content. We too recognize their accomplishment at this time. But another 
creative factor can also be recognized, one without which all this might not 
have been realized. I am talking about the creative spirit. We owe it to the 
courage and enterprise of several enthusiastic, though not always easy-going, 
people that today we can be here at the dedication of the so-called Yurt 
Theater of the Hungarian Playhouse. The country's cultural leadership paid 
close attention to this development. But, as they say, burden makes the tree 
grow taller. 














Birth is a painful, not always understandable and often unclear procedure. 
Even the father may not be happy with the newborn; there gay be too gany 
mysteries about the birth, complications may arise, and things gay even be 
misinterpreted. Yes, all of thise are possible. But the fact remains that a 
new theater was born. Its creators formed a mini-cooperative and undertook-- 
using income from their earlier performances along with bank loans--to put up 
the capital guaranteeing the creation and maintenance of this theater. As a 
result, the enterprise gained an attractive new home, even though in the 
course of building it, the members’ clothes may have become soiled and their 
shoes were not always shiny. 


Today's opening proclaims the success of a new approach: we are in the first 
theater of this city, and of the entire country, that was built with private 
resources. 


Far be it from me to say that this should be the only, or generally applied, 
method to be used in the future. But this is a noteworthy and laudable 
example. Because--provided, of course, that the standard of performances will 
be high--the existence or non-existence of this theater gay also direct 
attention to other questions: Are the other theaters, operating with sizeable 
state subsidies, organized in the modern way; are they able to accommodate the 
new economic realities? It may be that this new theater and its company will 
contribute to the development of sore modern and more econogical cultural 
organizations. Because--without reviving the debate as to "Is culture a 
commodity?"--we must declare one thing: Independent initiatives aimed at 
introducing incentives and economic factors cannot be considered entirely 
separate from culture and cultural life. At the same time, this enterprise 
cannot avoid being a part of a certain process: During recent years we have 
witnessed increasing demands for more autonomy by creative workshops and 
cultural institutions, and in certain locations, such autonogy has in fact 
increased. In the same period, there have been more frequent calls for 
starting independent bodies and associations. This process reflects the 
process of democratization that is taking place in society and in cultural 
life alike. As I mentioned, this process--provided it is suitably employed, 
at a desirable level of quality and coupled with social responsibility--could 
bring about a more effective dissemination of culture and popular education, 
by broadening and making more colorful the scale of cultural offerings. 
Naturally, this must be done in coordination with our general principles, our 
shared intellectual efforts and our cultural policies. 


I wish to include the developing activities of the Hungarian Playhouse in this 
process. I refer to them as developing, because a few years ago, among the 
uncertainties and confusion of their early period, they occasionally took an 
approach of questionable taste in order to attract an audience. By now they 
have progressed beyond this, as was demonstrated by a number of their good 
performances and their choice of program. The outstanding stations of their 
recent activities are exemplified by such works as the historical drama 
written by Geza Paskandy and Istvan Nemeskurty, a selection from the 
correspondence of Petofi and Arany, titled "Lamp-Light," which was also 
successful among Hungarians living abroad, or the stage version of Andras 
Suto's "Fig-Tree of Nagyenyed." Of course, these performances were 
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accogpanied by a ce, | '\ Py, or perhaps healthy fear, concerning the 


reviving disease of mm X ‘. But it is tige to go beyond this: We sust 
not allow ourselves t*¢ “ w \led by fear. We have pure emotions: We are 
building on cur Hunga: _anr’.', “e have faith in the gsaturity of our people, 
and we identify ourselves *.'. e spirit of socialist internationalism and 
solidarity. The programs of - * \eatre sust reflect these convictions. 

As far as I know, plans f’ re programs are just now being made. A great 


amount of responsibilit, :;.: iled for in gsaking those plans. However, the 
basic concept is already isib.e. According to it, in addition to performing 
the classics, this theater will take on the gsission of serving as the podium 
for contemporary Hungarian literature, and will do this, in the words of the 
poet Gyula Illyes, as a "five-piped instrument," geaning that they will 
present not only works from within the borders but also those produced by 
writers living in neighboring countries. It is igportant for every pipe in 
this instrugent to sound hargonically and with proper force. This theatre 
intends to becoge the sodest forum for the shared literary thinking of all 
Hungarians, to fulfill the function of a bridge between Hungarians living in 
various countries, as well as between other peoples. This intention is 
respectable and undeniably useful but insufficient by itself. The repertoire 
must be broadened to include outstanding works from the friendly nations that 
live all around the Hungarians. The friendship of peoples is not born by 
itself, and nurturing it takes on a particularly great imgportance in this 
extremely fragmented region. This is why promoting the literature of ethnic 
Hungarians must be accogplished in such a ganner so that this should not 
insult other peoples, should not be directed against any ethnic groups, but 
should nurture our contacts. This suits our principles, our ideals and our 
interests. We hope and trust that this theatre will act accordingly. 


In their endeavor to further develop Hungary's literary and theatrical 
culture, and to serve the cause of modern theatre by taking on brave and 
complicated tasks, I wish the company of the Hungarian Playhouse such success, 
good performances, and a grateful audience. 
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PHOTO CAPTION 


The first performance will soon be held at the newest theatre of the capital 
city, the Hungarian Playhouse’s Yurt Theater, which was recently completed in 
the People’s Park. The spectacularly and innovatively developed facility will 
also offer exhibits and other programs to visitors. 


13201 
CSO: 2500/319 
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HUNGARY POLITICAL 


SUCCESSFUL ROCK COMPOSER DESCRIBES CENSORSHIP 
Budapest MAGYAR IFJUSAG in Hungarian 13 Mar 87 p 32 


[Interview with Janos Brody, rock guitarist and lyrical composer for the 
controversial Hungarian rock opera "Stephen ‘he King," by Gyorgy Mola.] 


[Question] How often, and under what conditions, did they ban your songs? 


[Answer] In the course of our story, it has occurred several tises that 
either some of sy songs, sy group, or I gyself were banned. In the far- 
distant past, it was the so-called Committee of Chansons that was our “office 
of censorship.” Their stamp of approval was required before we could perfors 
a song anywhere. They were afraid of everything and were especially alert in 
"protecting" society and traditional dance susic from us, on political and 
moral grounds. We used the pun "Committee of Chain-Songs" for them, and their 
most characteristic reason for rejecting a song was: “This work is 
unacceptable, because it is not optiazistic enough." The Hungarian Record 
Manufacturing Enterprise was very progressive in the early days; it recorded a 
great many songs that were later rejected either by the above Coggittee or 
Hungarian Radio. What this mseant was that the songs appeared as records, but 
the Radio never broadcast thes. By the way, for a long tige Hungarian 
Television used to be the strictest of all. 


[Question] What percentage of your long-playing albums were never broadcast 
over the air? 


[Answer] Usually about half of the songs. However, this had a certain 
Signalling value: after a while one develops a kind of self-control or, to be 
more precise, a defense against wasting one's efforts. Of course, at the same 
tise I also worry that perhaps this increased self-control keeps se fros 
taking advantage of every possibility. Thus, I would be despondent if the 
Radio decided to broadcast all of ay songs. So far this has not happened. 


[Question] The other group of banned songs is best exemplified by the 
retroactive banning of Zsuzsa Koncz's fifth album, which occurred in the early 
1970s. 


{Answer) The album was recorded in 1973, and the song titled "If I Were A 
Rose" was used as a pretext for the ban, with the real reason being, in ay 














view, that those were the tiges when anti-reforg political trends were 
increasing in strength. This was indicated by the fact that the Radio 
Classified the entire album as unsuitable for broadcast. We have never 
received any official notification about this, but I have heard that officials 
at the Radio even denounced the album to higher party functionaries. Itis 
said that the party took disciplinary measures, and of course the album was 
removed from commercial circulation. 


[Question] Was this the sost extreme case? 


[Answer] As far as text goes, yes. But another kind of ban is represented by 
the case of Szorenyi'’s albus titled "Trip," when someone found out that the 
title could refer to drugs, and the cover was also supposed to strengthen this 
allusion. So they sent every album to the recycling gill. We had encountered 
a wilder form of this reaction earlier, in connection with one of the Illes’ 
albums. The album cover depicted a package, and at the last minute someone 
noticed that the package was tied up with a red-white-and-green string. As a 
result, they ordered the graphic artist to touch up the string with a lilac- 
colored pen... . By the way, any mention of the colors red-white-~and-green 
still makes every institution nervous: A line from the song "Illusionist" on 
my most recent album fell victia to this. 


[Question] How can one defend against this? 


[Answer] One defense, for example, is that the lines inserted in order to 
satisfy the requirements appear only on the records; I never even learn thes, 
so at my concerts I only remember the original lines. In any event, I as 
convinced that if a song is about anything worthwhile, changing a few words 
will not ruin it. 


[Question] So the whole thing is this simple? And what will happen to the 
record made at your concert? 


[Answer] This is just what caused problems concerning the 1981 concert of the 
Illes group. We sang four songs--"National Song," “Europe Is Silent,” "If I 
Were A Rose," and "March 1848"--which had not been allowed to be recorded 
earlier. Levente wanted to include “Europe Is Silent” on his 1980 album, but 
they allowed only the instrumental version to be included. As for "March 
1848," we had to filter out the audience reaction, and "If I Were A Rose” 
still could not appear on this album. Many people noticed this, because it 
was the high point of the concert that--due to the sudden illness of Zsuzsa 
Konez--I sang that song, and this appeared in the fila, which was seen by sore 
than a million people. It is generally true that filmmakers are sore 
courageous than others; we performed in filmgs several of our songs that were 
not performed elsewhere. The gost characteristic example of this was "Why Did 
We Let It Happen This Way?", which we performed in Gyorgy Revesz’ detective 
film “The Lion Is Ready To Pounce.” 


In any event, the above hassles caused the sisprint according to which I wrote 
the "National Song". ... This was probably the result of soul-searching on 
the part of the authorities: They must have felt that they should not object 
to a poem that was written by [the great nineteenth-century national poet, 
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Sandor] Petofi and figured that if the song were objected to, then it sust 
have been written by ge, instead of Petofi.... 


[Question] Do you have songs without happy endings, that you keep in your 
desk drawer? I suspect those were the ones we heard recently in the Radio's 


Cabaret progras. 


[Answer] I confess that I make every effort to bring sy songs out before the 
public. Im order to accomplish this, I am quite willing to make far-reaching 
comprogises, especially if the mgusic was not written by ge. Still, there are 
ligits. When I was saking the album “The Present Age," one of the songs to be 
included was titled "The Flood.” After I had rewritten algjost everything, tre 
Comrade Director asked ge to omit the word "Flood" from the title and the 
refrain and to replace it with the prosodically equivalent "Thaw." I rewrote 
the lyrics, but the text gade so little sense then, that in the end we omitted 
the song. My song “Don't Wait For May" was going to be on ay first solo 
album, but the Radio would not hear of it. Wot such later, [the singer) Zoran 
asked se to write a song for one of his albums; since he was recording it with 
the Radio, I though that the same song would be allowed to pass: Sure enough, 
that was what happened, and only one stanza was cut. As for sy gost recent 
albums, two songs were cut. To sy great joy, the Radio Cabaret was willing to 
broadcast one of thes. True, later they asked ge whether I would object if 
they aired one of them in an abbreviated version during the New Year's Eve 
progras. What could I do? 
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POLAND POLITICAL 


YOUTH AFFAIRS MINISTER ON YOUTH APATHY, JOBS, GOALS 
Warsaw PERSPEKTYWY in Polish No 14, 3 Apr 86 p 15 
[Interview by Darinsz Liwanowski: “Rebels or Conservatives?” ] 


[Text] The current younger generation is growing up in difficult times of 
economic troubles and a shaken system of values, and is making an effort to 
strive for its own place in society. We talked with youth affairs minister 
Aleksander Kwasniewski on young people's problems in starting out in life 
and their chances. 


[PERSPEKTYWY] Problems of the younger generation have been threshed out 
continually for years, so what can the youth affairs minister do to solve 
them? 


[Aleksander Kwasniewski] To begin with, an explanation. The minister, a 
member of the Council of Ministers, and the Office of Youth Affairs, 
which he directs, comprise the executive body of the Council of Ministers 
Committee on Youth Affairs. So, not having the aurhority to carry out 

an independent policy, his role is the coordination of all activities 

of state administration, individual agencies, and state organizations, 
which in this or that way influence the living conditions of the younger 


generation. 


[Question] In a young person facing concrete life problems, the word 
“coordination” arouses distrust instead. 


[Answer] It is true that coordination is associated with the stereotype 
of a bureaucratic game of appearances: he coordinates, which means he 
doesn't do anything. I hope that we will not give young people a 
reason to pin such an unflattering label on us. We are governed closely 
by explicit goals. Problems of successive generations are a product of 
the times and political and economic probesses. Isolating them, making 
attempts at decisions to detach them from the rest, would be a policy of 
delusions. On this basis, mreover. two opinions clashed. The first 
of these was attributed to the allegation that troubles with the younger 
generation will disappear with elimination of deficiencies in the state 
mechanisms, in conmmection with which there is no need for institutional 
division of society according to age. However, the se.ond opinion 
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prevailed, that policy on youth be given concrete expression. Its 
principles were most fully defined at the PZPR Central Committee 9th 
Plenum in July 1982. In this same year 42 government programs vas under- 
taken to improve the conditions for starting owt in life for the younger 
generation. WSNearly 200 tasks were divided uw then among individual 
agencies. Keeping watch over all pertains to the competence of the 
youth affairs minister. The government report on living conditions 

of the younger generation is a type of inventory of 3 years" accomplish- 
ments. On 5 January we discussed it at a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers Presidium. It is a straightforward and comprehensive 
monograph over 150 pages long embracing all areas of life of the 


younger generation. 
[Question] What is the outcome of this report? 


[Answer] The 1982 government program certainly did not measure up to 
the needs and aspirations of youth. It was faulted for sinimalis= and 
lack of opportumity to be aware of the discouragement and disappointment 
in the hopes of the generation. The programs really did not entrance 
one with loud promises--it was pragmatic and solidly established in the 
economic realities of the time. And from this point of view not auch 
was changed: as long as the country does not extricate itself from 
economic troubles, the youth will share them with all society. Then 

in spite of progress in many areas, the disproportion between expecta- 
tions and objective opportwmities for satisfying themis maintained. 
However, through these years possibilities were created affording 
opportunities and guarantees of success to these young people, who take 
their lives seriously and follow it up with concrete personal involvement; 
in other words, they simply try to make something of their lives. The 
mew government program, which we are discussing at present with youth 
organizations, anticipates making upcoming decisions until 1990 and 
resolution of the fundamental problems of the younger generation, begin- 
ming with the economic and apartment situation, through conditions 

for beginning a trade and a system for promting highly talented youth, 
and finishing with health protection and preventive treatments, counter- 
action against drug addiction and alcoholiss, and the creation of 
opportunities for cultural activity and conditions for sports practice 
and rest for youth. 


[Question] Doesn"t that system of guarantees seem like a continual systes 
of good intentions, of “paper reality,” rich .« resolutions and 
documents? 


[Answer] The exemple of apartment construction gives an idea of the 
scale of the problems we're tackling. Difficulties in satisfying the 
needs in this area do not mean, ‘wever, that the government makes 
resolutions without coverage. Att-r all, volvodships exist in which the 
authorities can assure youth cooperatives of space and construction 
materials. If this is backed by long-ters credits, then many young 
people could succeed in having their own roof over their heads. It is 
true that in many groups there is « comfortable conviction that matters 
would be settled when 4 meeting was convened on their subject, and 
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when a resolution was passed or a decision was mwede. Sat on the other 
hand, if we segotiate it at the central level so that 2 youth cooperative 
could be supplied according to the same principles as a large apartment 


cooperative, then this would sot be equivalent to our obligation to 
look after the distribution of construction materials. We are mo 
condition to do this. This falls om the shoulders of the local ad- 


In successive meetings, the Council of Ministers Committee on Youth 
Affairs returns to various matters, but from fairly statistical summery 
information, rarely when it can learn of encounters in the area. Sepre- 


settle things among themseives. The same aay be said of 
youth law, which by the initiative of youth organizations 
the Sejm 22 May 1986 and for which executive acts were issued in January. 
It clears the field for action, puts the legal sphere in order, and 
binds institutions to help and support youth initiatives, but 

much gore successful in fulfilling a concrete purpose, and depends on 
daily practice and activity by those interested. “Macy commmities heve 
mot overcome distrust and do sot believe that their expectations could 
take real shape. One of our tasks is to prowe that since times have 
changed, the mentality must change, too. 


[Question] Will the generation of disappointed and indifferest young 
people, who are fleeing into the private sector, find sufficient 
encouragement in the law for being active and iavolwed ia public affairs’ 


[Answer] We were acces‘ cued to tossing the whole generation of youth 
with their systes of «rr: tations and values into one bag. Groups, 
splinters, and whole commnities of youth heving various identities 
and beliefs and also with economic problems of varying megnitude found 
their way into it. It's true thet one aay speak of a certian generat ional 
orientation, but sot of « common, ideatical aspect. And so some classify 
Polish youth of the eighties as passive, without ideology, and teving « 
consumer’s attitede towards life and the world. 
thes segate the sense of social commituent,. bet there are those who 
show exceptional activity. The main goal of the law was the setting 
up of legal-organizational conditions which would create chances for 
activity by these same gost active ones. Sesides, sooner or 

must take his fate into his own hands, independently of what kind of 
hairstyle he wears or whet idols he pursues. 
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Youth, as a weak social group and inactive professicaslly 
1 


work, fell first Hetie to the crisis and is recovering its balance with 
difficulty. Of course, this does sot apply to all. Indeed, some yours 
people are entering adulthood supported by their parents, and some (not 
many, to be sure) even are starting out with their own apartment. 
However, we calculate that 30 percent do sot have any aesistance and so 
one is entirely on his own. From sociological research we know thet 
60 percent of the young put a happy family life in first place in their 
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POLAND POLITICAL 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS, JUSTICE GROUPS ON JUVENILE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 28-29 Mar 87 p 7 


[Text] (Int. wl.) (C.) It will soon be 4 years since the law on 

procedure in juvenile matters came into force. Do the regulations 
contained in it function properly? How will it be possible to evaluate 

the implementation of its provisions after a few years? This was discussed 
by deputies on 27 March at a meeting of the Internal Affairs and Justice 
Administration Commission. 


Summing up the implementation of the law, Jozef Musiol, vice-minister of 
justice, said that 28,000 cases involving juveniles were brought to 

court. Most--22,000--were for punishable actions they had committed, 
whereas the rest were for displays of demoralization. The fuller use 

of the new educational resources introduced by the law merits emphasizing. 
However, the provision contained in the regulations for disciplining 
parents and notifying workplaces of children's improver upbrining is 

still not duly appreciated. 


In Poland 61 diagnostic-consulting centers are already operating. Their 
work mainly consists in becoming aware of the living conditions of a 
juvenile and the environment in which he resides, They lend assistance 

to parents. In the next few years another 17 will open. The curatorial 
centers for work with youth are equally important for the whole resociali- 
zation process. There are 488 of them in operation. They help in 

making up unaccomplished school work and take care of children from the 
most demoralized families. 


During the last few years there was no decrease in the number of 
endangered youth, stated General Zbigniew Pudysz, vice-minister for 
internal affairs. Unfortunately, juveniles more and more often commit 
acts recognized as being especially severe. In 1986 juveniles were 
perpetrators of 4 murders, 167 rapes, and over 2,000 robberies, At 

this time there were over 101,000 young people of concern to the police. 
More than half were in the so-called endangered group or living in a 
demoralized or criminogenic environment. 


Among the problems discussed, the deputies turned their attention to the 


disquieting growth of crime among the youngest. About 300,000 children 
are included in this broadly-understood educational activity, and there 
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are nearly a million in the endangeved group, so it is necessary to pay 
close attention to preventive measures and counteraction against per- 
petration of prohibited acts. Better implementation of the provisions 
of the law may be attained by suppressing the dispersal of institutions 
lending aid, especially financial. Lack of united action by guardians 
is just the reason why this aid does not reach everyone. 


The deputies also turned their attention to the necessity for taking 
educational action more widely through schools. A strained program of 
teaching arose because schools placed the major emphasis on acquiring 
knowledge and less on upbringing. However, parents and guardians bear 
the greatest responsibility for correctly shaping a child's psyche. 
For a youth is not fully equipped for independent life and making 
important decisions. Hence the necessity to apply the measures for 
disciplining parents contained in the law on procedure in juvenile 
affairs. 


These deputies participated in the discussion: Mieczyslaw Bandurka (SD), 
Zofia Kaczor (no party affiliation), Jozefa Palmowska (PZPR), Tadeusz 
Rostkowski (PZPR), Edmund Skoczylas (PZPR), Anna Staruch (PZPR), Jerzy 
Wojciak (SD), Emilia Weislo (SD), Emilia Pogonowska-Jucha (ZSL), and 
Stanislaw Zelichowski (ZSL). 
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POLAND POLITICAL 


PZPR PROPAGANDA DEPARTMENT ON POP MEDIA ROLE 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 27 Mar 87 p 2 


[Article by Anna Pawlowska: “From Central Committee Commission Work: The 
Voice of the POP in Matters of Better Propaganda") 


[Text] The value of our discussion is that we looked at these same matters 
from various sides, said Central Comittee Propaganda Commission 
chairman Jan Glowczyk in his concluding remarks. 


And indeed, the reason for the exchange of opinions on 25 March was the 
elaboration of proposals from POP [Primary Party Organization] editorials 
on forms and methods of propagandistic action, and in the exchange of 
views during the meeting three sets of opinions were clearly defined: 
professorial (Czeslaw Mojsiewicz, Zenobiusz Kozik, Janusz Reykowski), 
journalistic (Slawomir Tabkowski, Jozef Krolikowski, Krzysztof Mikolajczyk, 
Jerzy Majka, Ryszard Lukasiewicz, Janusz Roszkowski, Norbert Krawczyk, 

and Jerzy Fiedosiejew) and "“functional-party" (Julian Kraus and Leszek 
Miller). The military side was represented by General Zdislaw Rozbicki. 


It is fitting to note at least one idea very important for the future 
from the statement of Central Committtee Propaganda Department chairman 
Jozef Barecki: the desire for joint activity of the department with 
POP journalists to raise the level of journalistic work and the position 
of journalists in society. 


In discussions it was noted that problems disclosed at party meetings in 
editorial offices are not, in spite of appearances, exclusively environmental 
problems. For the attitude toward criticism is a matter that is social 

in the broadest sense of the word, as are accountability for the work 
disseminated by mass media, the level of technical equipment in these 

media, the character of their links with consumers, and finally the 
intellectual and moral maturity of people who, on account of their pro- 
fession, have the opportunity to speak to millions. 


An important trend in the discussions was the position and rank of POP 


in editorial staffs. The opinion of one of the speakers that “with a 
strong editor-in-chief, POP was a nonessential addition” was emphatically 
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denied. But both editors-in-chief and non-functioning journalists spoke 
out. Among other things, they spoke of the growth in editorial staffs' 
expectations concerning POP, of the controversial appearance of the 
positions of POP and an editor-in-chief ("the same tning needs to be done, 
only by different methods"), and of the obligation for party action on 


groups. 


Another subject, perhaps too weakly defined, was the relationship between 
party administrative channels and their press. So the “eternal” problem 
of good manners of some publications came up again: do the authorities 
want it, or do journalists also like it, or perhaps both. At the motion 
of one of the participants in the discussion, the commission decided to 
make these observations and conclusions from POP meetings which touch on 
the nature of party press links with administrative channels available to 
all in the Provincial Committee. 


In conjunction with critical observations, the basis for an opinion on 
organizational structures and certificates in editorial offices was also 
discussed. The Central Committee secretary stated that as a result, a 
system should arise which facilitates a healthy movement of personnel 
and preference for the best, and opens the way for young people. He also 
gave information on the progress of work on journalists’ collective 

pay system and on a prepared speech in the matter of the newsprint 
shortage. 


An opinion delineated in the flow of discussion concerning the effective- 
ness of criticism of the press can be summarized thus: there should be 
reliable documentation of objections and the outcome of demands for 
responses with awareness, but it is noted that examination of every 
matter, marking all dodges, and organization in is key matter of the 
broad social front take time. 
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PZPR CLAIMS VICTORY IN HANDLING LOCAL HOUSING CONTROVERSY 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 25 Mar 87 p 2 


[Article by Jan Rutkowski: “The Party Says No! in ‘Cieszynianka’ 
Favoritism is Finished"] 


[Text] The affair which I wish to present here already has its epilogue. 
Party support for the president and deputy presidents of the Cieszynianka 
Housing Cooperative in Cieszyn was withdrawn. 


In the opinion of the PZPR Urban Committee executive body, they lost 
their ability to lead the cooperative. At a meeting of the Cieszynianka 
board of directvurs which dealt with the situation, the president and two 
of his deputies tendered their resignations from their posts. 


At present Cieszynianka already has a new president. The party gave him 
the task of straightening out the muddled affairs of the cooperative. 

It was strongly recommended to the party members belonging to the 
cooperative's board of directors that they form a group which would in 
the future find a solution to the burning problem of housing in a city 

in which normally one waits 12 years and more for an allocation, and which 
would proceed according to accepted legal norms and a feeling of social 
justice. 


Protests from inhabitants directed to the party's administrative 
channels, among others, showed that this had not occurred in Cieszynianka 
up until then. Just the opposite--the Worker-Peasant Inspectorate 
conducted here last September confirmed all the objections. 


The facts were frankly compromising. Among other things, it was 
discovered that during the period from 1 January to 12 September last 
year alone, a full housing deposit was collected from 77 individuals 

who were accepted as members of the cooperative, of which 49 received 
housing allotments that very same year. If such a short waiting period 
for housing during the membership term in this cooperative could be 
considered normal, it would not be a problem. However, in the allocation 
“tail” there remain those, as usual, to whom these rightly belong, the 
members waiting legally for housing since 1975, often in difficult 
circumstances. 
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The IRCh [Worker-Peasant Inspectorate] informed the Urban Committee of 

the discovery of these facts. This thorny subject was not avoided in 

the materials for the PZPR urban reporting-electoral conference being 
prepared for at that time; on the contrary, there was an obligation to bring 
the matter to a close. In the Urban Committee's report it was mentioned 
that the voivodship branch of the NIK [Chief Board of Supervision] 
delegation for IRCh matters appeared before the Cieszynianka board of 
directors with a motion for relieving the president of the cooperative's 
management of his position and extending the appropriate service 
responsibilities to his deputies for housing administration matters. 


“Several of those punished are accusing us of being too severe,” said 

the PZPR Urban Committee secretary in Cieszyn, Wladyslaw Piotrowski. 
However, the entire urban organization took the position from the beginning 
that we can't close our eyes to flagrant injustice, favoritism, abuse 

of positions and powers, and breaking a compulsory law. I and the 

entire urban organization say that this matter should be raised at all 

POP [Primary Party Organization] meetings in Cieszyn establishments, and 
also at the city party conference. 


Now that we have brought it consistently to a close without any insinuations, 
we feel something like relief that this is already behind us. The stage of 
settling accounts has ended. Now we must, as an urban administrative 
department, do all we can to ensure that history does not repeat itself. 
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STATISTICS ON PZPR WORKING CLASS MEMBERSHIP 
Warsaw TRYBSUNA LUDU in Polish 30 Apr - 1 May 87 p 4 


[Unattributed article: “The Party With the Workers, the Workers With the 
Party”) 


[Text] “The Working class as the leading force of the nation sust in the full 
sense of this word feel itself to be the master of its native country. This 
is the fundamental principle and the sost important requirement of socialissa. 
The process of its realization can be defined according to the following 
questions in the spirit of today's discussion: How will we increase worker 
influence on sanagement and government? How can we strengthen the role of 
workers in production and sanagewent and wake the efforts of the individual 
worker, brigades and work crews economically tangible for thes? How can ve 
fully realize the principle of social fairness? How can we reinforce and 
develop the working class's feeling of dignity and its self-awareness and 
intensify its social and cultural advancement? The role of the working class 
will not be strengthened at the cost of other classes of working people. The 
knowledgeable worker is alien to class egotisa”™. 


— From a speech by Wojciech Jaruzeleski at the conclusion of the léth Plenus 
of the PZPR Central Committee, 1984. 


Political Representation 


How is the working class politically represented at various levels and types 
of authority? Let us start with our own party. 


According to the Statistical Yearbook, on 31 December 1964, 814,567 workers 
(including 57,288 agricultural workers) were seabers of the PZPR. Therefore, 
38.5 percent of the total party seabership was working class. 


Among the delegates to the 10th PZPR Congress, there were 735 workers, 126 of 
which w°*: ©o¢e sembers of the Central Committee and Central Audit and Review 
Commiesi..: <{KR] and three of which joined the Politburo. According to an 
analysis ky Doctor Pawel Gierogice of the PZPR Social Sciences Acadeny's 
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Institute of Working Class Studies, this is the first time since 1948 that 
working class membership has been this high. 


The 10th Party Congress was a critical soment not because of any special 
crisis but because of the magnitude of working class representation measured 
in teres of three factors: the percentage of workers in the party (38.5 
percent), the number of worker-delegates to the congress (41 percent) and the 
percentage of workers in the central party apparatus (37 percent). We sust 
add that these figures were no coincidence. 


For comparison, about 40 percent of workers belonged to the PZPR in 1963, 31 
percent of the delegates to the 4th Congress were workers and 5 percent of the 
Central Committee sembers were workers. 


The Sejm: Out of 460 deputies elected to the ¥th Se's, 158 of them had 
working-class backgrounds and 106 were directly employed in production work. 


The people's councils elected in 1984: 954 of the 7040 people's council 
meabers elected in 1984 were workers and 86 were agricultural workers. In the 
priwary-level people's councils, 12,232 owt of 103,288 members were workers 
and 2154 were agricultural workers. This seans that workers in various 
branches of industry constitute 13.6 percent of all sembers of prisary-level 
provincial people's councils. 


Worker self-management: Studies have shown that these organs are especially 
trusted by workers. The Statistical Yearbook shows that in 19685, there were 
6387 worker self-management organs in state-owned industrial production 
enterprises. They included 131,816 sembers, /2,699 of which were workers. 


The Largest 


The Statistical Yearbook also shows that in 1985, 7,546,100 persons or 64.6 
percent of all employees were exployed in blue-collar jobs at state-owned 
enterprises. 


Some 6,704,100 persons were esployed at biue-collar {jobs in saterial 
production and this figure breaks down into the following categories and 
nuabers: 3,503,800 in industry, 810,200 in construction, 597,800 in 
agriculture, 114,400 in forestry, 594,000 in trade, 266,700 in comsunal 
management and 841,400 in non-production fields such as housing sanagenent, 
science, education, culture and health care. 


Education 


The fully employed eaployees of state enterprises in 1985 included 1,057,000 
persons with higher educations, 2,630,800 persons with siddle school and 
vocational educations and 2,990,700 persons with prigsecry vocational 


educations. 








Out of the 7,507,400 persons employed at blue-collar jobs in 1983 (with 1977 
figures in parentheses), 1.9 percent (4.1 percent) had secondary and 
vocational educations, 1.7 percent (1.2 percent) had general secondary 
educations, 34.5 percent (28.5 percent) had prisary vocational educations, 
50.4 percent (55.9 percent) had completed primary educations and 5.1 percent 
(10.3 percent) had not completed prisary educations. 


Therefore, the level of education of blue-collar workers has continually 
risen. 


According to 1983 data, the highest levels of worker education (secondary and 
vocational education) were found azsong precision workers (21.2 percent), 
electrical and electronic workers (15.0 percent), mechanics (12.5 percent), 
steel-workers (8.1 percent), siners (7.8 percent), chemical workers (7.6 
percent) and setal-industry workers (6.1 percent). 


By professions, the overall level of secondary education was 5.3 percent for 
precision-industry workers, 2.0 percent for chemical workers, 1.5 percent for 
steelworkers, 1.2 percent for electrical and electronics workers and 1.0 
percent for siners. 


Workers with prisary vocational educations were the sost numerous professional 
group and amounted to 51.7 percent for setalworkers, 50.2 percent for 
electrical and electronics workers and 4/]./ percent for mechanics. the lowest 
figures were 28.6 percent for steelworkers and 24.8 percent for chemical 
workers. 


This information was found in the 1986 Statistical Yearbook. 
In the Working-Class Household 


According to the 1986 Statistical Yearbook, 11,474 households were studied in 
the preceding year. The average number of persons per household was 3.68 in 
blue-collar families, 4.59 in worker-peasant families and 3.19 in nonworking- 
class families. 


In 19865, the average monthly per-capita income was 11,874 zlotys in working- 
class families, 14,610 in nonworking-class families and 12,692 zlotys ins 
worker-peasant families. 


These differences can chiefly be attributed to the number of persons per 
family in relation to the number of persons working. 
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PARTY ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 30 MARCH-12 APRIL 1987 
Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII ia Polish No 8, 22 Apr 87 p 21 
[Text] Central Committee Politburo Meetings 


7 April—The Politburo discussed the socioeconomic and organizational- 
material situation in colleges and establishment of a review of structures 
in the systems of science and national education. 


~—-The outline of a program of actions for improving the level of 
sanitation in the country was introduced. 


—It was decided to turn to the public with an appeal for participation in 
Civic Social Action Week. 


12 April--The Politburo announced an appeal for participation in the 
1 May civic social action from 25 to W April. 


PZPR Central Committee Secretariat Meetings 


31 March-—-The PZPR Central Committee Secretariat met with representatives 


of government leadership and several representatives from the PZPR 
Voivodship Committee. 


~-Motions resulting from the current socioeconomic situation aimed at 
advancing the second stage of economic reform were adopted. 


PZPR-ZSL-SD Joint Action Central Commission Meeting 


8 April-—-The PZPR-ZSL-SD Joint Action Central Commission met with the 
remaining signatories of the PRON declaration. The PZPR was represented 
at the meeting by: Wojciech Jaruzelski, Kazimierz Barcikowski, Jozef 
Czyrek, Tadeusz Porebski, and Marian Worniak. Proposed actions for 
streamlining state socialist fumctioning were discussed, and in 
particular advancement of the review of the structures and certificates 
of work positions. Problems associated with introducing the second 
Stage of economic reform were reviewed. Information on the activities 
of the signatories of the PRON declaration before its second congress 
was accepted. 














Conferences and Meet ings 


31 Merch-—-A meeting with the Presidics of the Metional Coucil of 
Printing Industry Workers Trade Union took place in the Central 
Committee Cultural Sranch. Current problems in implementing the progres 
for development and aodernization of printing were discussed. The 
meeting was conducted by the director of the Central Committee Cultural 
Branch, Tadeusz Sawic. 


2 Ap~il—-On the 40th anniversary of SOWE DROCI « special aeeting of the 
editwrial staff and members of the periodical’s editorial council and 
activists from the party's theoretical and ideological front took place. 
Meabers of party and government leadership also participated in the 
meeting: Jozef Cryrek, Jan Glowcryk, Andrzej Wasilewski, and Wladyslaw 
Gviazda. Jozef Czyrek offered anniversary congratulations and wishes 
to the group and collaborators. 


-—-The joint PZPR Central Committee and ZSL Chief Committee lectorship 
on world-outlook attitudes of Polish society met. The seeting was 
conducted by Wl. Loramc, director of the Central Committee Ideological 
Branch, and A. Loczks, director of the ZSL Chief Committee Ideology, 
Press, and Propaganda Sranch. 


4 April—-Politburo deputy and Central Committee secretary Zbiegriew 


Michalek presented current problems of Polish agriculture at a plenary 
meeting of the 2M national Directorate in Warsaw. 


6 April—-Ceatral Committee first secretary Wojciech Jaruze)ski met with 
a group of authors of letters to the Central Committee froa various 
regions of the country. Central Committee secretary Stanislaw Cilosek 
also participated in the meeting, as well as Central Committee branch 
leaders Stanislaw Gabrielski, Boguslaw Kolodriejczak, and “arian fot. 


-—-In Wroclaw on all-Polish conference of Voidship Committee economic 
secretaries on tasks in party work in the area of introducing scientific- 
technological progress convened. Politburo sember and Central Committee 
secretary Marian Worniak conducted it. 


8 Apvtil—in the MGZ [Ministry of Foreign Affairs] a departuental pearty- 
service conference took place om the implementation of foreign service 
tasks in 1987. Participating in the conference were Politburo members 
Jozef Czyrek, Central Committee secretary, and Marian Orzechowski, 

foreign affairs sinister, as well as Central committee division chiefs. 


9 April—The Central Committee commiss‘on for internal party affairs and 
party activity in representative bodies and state sdainistration discussed 
the next draft of its report and establishment of proceedings on « 
resolution for the upcoming Central Committee Fourth Plenum. The seeting 
was conducted by Politburo member and Central Committee secretary Jozef 
Baryla. 














In Admizistrative Chammels and Orgenizet ioos 
3h Merch—Ie Bials Podlaska « foict seeting of ite PIPE Yoivodship 


aévencement of qualitative changes ic the woivodship ecoacer ic the spirit 
of the “eatral Committee Third Pleset resolet ics. 


all-Polish coafereace of POP [Priasry Party Orgerizatice! 
secretaries acting through IS? [Polish Students” Associatice! district 
councils was held. The chief of the Central Committee Sreuacht for south, 
ture, sad tourist affairs, Jerzy Swiderski. took pert ic the 
conference. 


the 
¢ied in Wereew. Felicia Forualsks wes @ participest ic the October 
te 


of 
Kingdoe of Polaed aad Lithesnia), C7? [Commmist Party of Poland], 
wa? (>) [All-—Geice Commemict Party (belchevike)), 772 [Polish Sorters” 
Party), and thee PZPR. For ber political and social activity she was 
éecorated with the Order of the Seilders of Peoples Poland. 


Political Office deputy and Warsaw Committee first secretary Jenusz 
Kabasiewicz, and Central Committee Political—Organizational Sranch 
director Stanislaw Gebrielski took part io it. 


Iastrument Factory. The second stage of ecogomic refors in the establish- 
sents was discussed. 


Wroclaw on implementstion of the tasks of the second stage of refors. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC MILITARY 


IMAGERY PROCESSING FOR GUIDED WEAPONS DETAILED 


East Berlin MILITAERTECHNIK in German No 3, 1987 (signed to press 16 Mar 87) 
pp 150-152 


[Article by Col Dr. W. Roscher, "The Significance of Automatic Digital Image 
Processi'g for Weapons Guidance and Control Systems") 


[Text] Scientific and technical progress in military science manifests itself 
increasingly through both the growth of electronic components and expanding 
automation of military engineering processes. Because of advantages offered 
by micro-computer techniques, digital engineering in electronics and digital 
controls in automation engineering are assuming increasing importance. 


1. Room for Automated Digital Image Processing 


Computer-aided digital controls represent important technical systems designed 
to meet weapons system requirements for long-distance precision control. They 
are to be found in guidance systems for modern types of ammunition, including 
rockets, and in control systems for target acquisition and engagement using 
unguided types of ammunition. Graphic data processing systems are often used 
in such digital controls for target search, acquisition, recognition, 
identification, and escort. 


Automatic digital image processing is one element of graphic data processing 
and embodies image analysis operations, while computer graphics comprises the 
second element in image synthesis operations. In contrast to analog image 
processing, digital image processing employs optical processors. 


As a rule image processing involves enhancement or processing of various kinds 
of images with different structures in order to improve the visual impression 
or to define an extraction and specific image content, and to undertake fur- 
ther processing. 


Computer-aided image processing based on digital image structures and progran- 
mable image processing logarithms is called automatic digital image process- 


ing. 


There are four basic steps for automatic image processing. The first step 
includes generation of the digital image using an image pick-up device, image 
scanning, creation of a series of discrete image elements (pixels), and coding 
each image element. This includes transformation of the digitized 
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image, contrast amplification, edge detection (accentuation of edges and 
curves in the image), and segmentation (accentuation of surfaces, object 
analyses). In the third step the image is evaluated in the form of 
characteristic accentuation (splitting the image up into sub-sections which 
make up the scene), and classification (arrangement of the pixels into classes 
using gray values and color intensities), as well as identification by compar- 
ison of images registered by different sensor systems or comparison with a 
stored environmental model. The final step features control signal output to 
trigger reactions via technical actuators. 


2. Design of an Image Processing Systen 


Image processing requires high memory capacity and processing speed. Normally 
we have an image raster made up of 512 x 512 image dots with the international 
standard of 256 gray value levels per image dot. This means we need an image 
memory capacity of 512 x 512 x 8 bits, which corresponds to a 262 Kbyte capa- 
city. 


Real-time processing of image data is essential for automatic weapons guidance 
and control systems. Again, if we start from an image raster of 512 x 512 
image dots and the international standard of 100 processing operations per 
image dot, this gives us 26,214,400 operations that have to be performed in an 
interval of fractions of a second. 


Such high processing speeds require the development of so-called parallel pro- 
cessors. The distinguishing feature of parallel processors is that they can 
carry out the same operation simultaneously under the control of a central 
unit using the image data currently assigned to them. This kind of computer 
structure is called single-instruction, multiple data architecture (SIMD). 


In the German Federal Republic, the universal image processing system A 647x 
is based on the K 1600 micro-computer family from the product line offered by 
the VEB Robotron combine, which includes an SIMD architecture. It features a 
system bus connecting all the modules and instruments together. The most in- 
portant modules include the following: 


— K 1639 central processing unit, 

— Main memory capacity expandable up to 256 Kbyte, 

— Operating unit and track ball control, 

— Image memory module with a capacity of 512 x 512 bytes, expandable up to 8 
image memory modules, 

-- Display processor for rapid processing of up to 8 images using the SIMD 
principle, and 

-- Graphics module for representing technical raster graphics functions. 


Figure 1 shows the structure of the A 647x image processing system. Its 
maximum processing speed runs at 12.5 Mbytes/s. 


3. Using Automatic Digital Image Processing in Weapons Guidance and Control 
Systems 


Shell or rocket guidance involves the use of guidance components to change 
movement in terms of speed and direction. According to the active principle 
involved, guidance systems are distinguished as self-guided, remote-guided, 
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Figure 1: Design Model for the A 657x Image Processor 
ZVE=central processing unit, ASp=main memory, BDEsoperating unit, 
KPS=cassette disk storage CM 5400, RK=track ball control, BS=video 
screen, GB=graphics, USN=switching and delay network, DP=data 
processor. 


and homing guidance systems. In self-guided systems, guidance commands are 
processed according to a program on board the rocket. This guidance system is 
suitable for engagement of fixed targets. In the remote guidance process, 
guidance commands are processed by a ground station or a carrier-based air- 
craft and radioed to the rocket. This guidance system is also suitable for 
engagement of moving targets. In the case of homing guidance systems, 
guidance commands are processed on board the rocket based on the rocket's own 
target location function (radiant heat emission, external radiation emission). 
This guidance system is particularly suited for engageing moving targets. At 
present, automatic image processing is only meaningful for use with remote 
control and homing guidance systems. 


3.1 Remote Guidance Systems 


Among the many familiar types of remote guidance systems, we are only 
interested in remote video guidance systems. 


The targeted object is picked up on board the rocket or shell using a solid- 
state camera and transmitted as digitized information to the ground station or 
a carrier-based aircraft. High-power video transmitters in the 1 = wave 
length range can achieve ranges of up to 350 kw. With the camera installed in 
the rocket, the system can pick up targets outside the field of view of the 
ground station or the carrier-based aircraft. At the same time, as the rocket 
comes closer and closer to the target to be engaged, this guidance syste 
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ensures exact orientation toward that target as a result of improving optical 
view. Then the guidance commands are issued to the rocket from the ground 
station or the carrier-based aircraft. (Figure 2a) 


If a ground station is used to process the guidance commands, very high- 


quality computers with extremely large memory capacity and very high operating 
speed are essential for image processing. 


The image processing system must be capable of selecting the most important 
target out of a large number of objects situated very close to each other. 


Once identified, the desired target is transmitted to image memory, which 
compares it with a memory-resident model of the target. Video guidance 
systems can be used against moving targets. Figure 2b illustrates the active 
principle in video guidance systems. 
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3.2 Homing Systems 


Homing systems are classifed in two groups. One is based on seasurement of 

radiation intensity, and the other on correlation with a stored target model. 
The first group includes homing systems based on radiant heat and laser radia- 
tion (laser-target illuminators). and the second group features image process- 
ing homing systems. Image processing systems can be designed as terrain cor- 
relation instruments with long-distance navigation, optical correlation in- 

struments, radiometric correlation instruments, and radar correlation systess. 


All the techniques cited here have in common the fact that they are based on 
comparison of a stored image with a current image picked up via the systen's 
specific type of energy. The degree of correspondence between the image 
picked up by the system and the stored image is determined by calculating the 
correlation function. This involves requires development of rapid correlation 
function calculation procedures in order to attain the highest possible image 


processing speed. 


Consequently there is usually an appropriate image processing systez installed 
on board the rocket. It receives its input data via a target image sensor and 
produces a digital model of the targeted object in its image memory. The 
image processor emits an output signal for a data processor, which processes 
the signals for the rockets steering nechanisas. 


Terrain correlation devices use radar technology to determine the altitude 
profile along the flight path of the rocket and compare it to a stored 
digitized altitude profile map. (Figure 3a). 


Optical correlation instruments compare surfaces using a target area picked up 
by a solid-state camera (300-5,000 km(2)) and the digitized target surface 
model in the image memory. At a rocket flight speed of 700 km/h and a per- 
@issible target deviation of 10m, saximum permissible processing tise froe 
image pick-up to target destruction is 50 as. Figure 3b illustrates the 
active principle. 


Radiometric correlation devices are based on metrological determination of the 
strength of the natrual radio signals emitted by the target object. They com- 
pare this information with a digitized radio signal image of the desired tar- 
get object. 


Radar correlation systems feature an image-memory resident reference radar 
image of the targeted terrain and compare it with the target object reflected 
in the radar signals. The source of the radar signals is usually a radar 
transmitter on the rocket. 


When the ourrent target object corresponds identically to the stored target 
model, the data processor issues a signal for target engagement. 


The systems described here are primarily employed in the following list of 


NATO weapons. Typical examples of terrain correlation are cruise sissiles 
with a range of 2500 km and an expected target variation of 50 a. 
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3.3 Automatic Digital Image Processing in Weapons Control Systems 


Guidance of a shell involves « one-time determination of initial shell 
direction and velocity when the shell leaves the gun guzzle. An unguided 
shell moves along a ballistic flight path. We also rum into the concept of 
fire control systems with respect to weapons guidance systems; these systems 
also frequently employ image processing devices (solid-state cameras, A/D con- 





and identified targeted objects. It processes optimized control signals for 
the weapon for engaging the enemy target. 














GREATER TRANSPORT EFFICIENCY IN STH 5-YEAR PLAN VIEWED 
Prague DOPRAVA in Czech No 1, 1987 pp 2-4 


[Article by Frantisek Zajic, doctor of social science, CPCZ Central Comittee 
Staff: “Further Improvements in Road Freight Transportation Efficiency in 
Sth 5-Year Plan”) 


[Text] The main objectives for road freight transportation in the Seventh 
S-Year Plan included: 


— increasing public road transportation as a percentage of total road freight 
transportation; 


— further reductions in fuel consumption; 


— increasing the volume of freight handled by terminals and by exclusive 
Czechoslovak Automotive Transport [CSAD] hauling; 


~~ increasing the number of parcels handled by the CSAD Parcel Service and by 
regular freight routes; 


— improving the utilization efficiency of the vehicle and trailer fleet; 


— increasing the efficiency of factory transportation by improving the time 
utilization of freight vehicles, including tractors, and their gradual con- 
centration into larger organizational entities; 


~~ increasing the technical sophistication of road freight vehicles. 


The structure of road freight transportation did not evolve as we had planned. 
Public road freight transportation by the CSAD was only 54.6 percent of total 
road freight transportation at the end of 1985 (the target of the 16th CPCZ 
Congress was 55 percent). The reasor for the failure to meet this target was 
mainly the exceeding of planned levels of factory freight transportation by 
selected organizations. Because trey had higher limits on their consumption 
of fuels than CSAD facilities, these organizations had greater latitude in 
conducting their shipping operations. 


The task of reducing standard fuel consumption in road freight transportation 
by 13 percent was fulfilled. The reduction for CSAD public freight transport 














was 13.6 percent (the target was 11.2 percent), and for factory transportation 
13.6 percent (projection was for 14.5 percent). This showed us that penalties 
for exceeding limits on fuel useage have greater impact on CSAD facilities 
than on factory shipping operations, because the CSAD facilities are completely 
dependent on these limits for their operations, while factory shipping depart- 
ments can draw on supplies of diesel fuel otherwise designated for use with 


other equipment. 


The volume of exclusive shipments increased in tonnage in 1980-1985 by 65 per- 
cent, and in ton-kilometers by 100 percent. For shipments picked up by the 
CSAD at freight terminals of the Czechoslovak State Railways [CSD] the increase 
in tommage was 40 percent and in ton-kilometers 50 percent. Container trans- 
port by the CSAD increased by 31 percent in terms of tonnage and by 25 percent 
in terms of the number of containers handled. 


Inadequate equipment and terminals reduced the growth rate of the CSAD Parcel 
Service. The number of packages handled increased by 4.5 percent, but the 
tonnage decreased by 3.8 percent. For the same reasons there was no signifi- 
cant development in regular freight runs, which are still reserved for full 
trailer loads. 


Shipaents in trailers have shown positive growth. In 1985 such shipments 
accounted for 15.4 percent of shipped tonnage, in comparison with 10.5 percent 
of total tonnage shipped in 1980. Trailer shipments in 1985 accounted for 32 
percent of total ton-kilometers shipped, in comparison with 28.5 percent of 
total ton-kilometers shipped in 1980. 


A significant portion of the efficiency enhancing measures in road freight 
transportation for the Seventh 5-Year Plan were aimed at improving the 
efficiency of factory transportation. The greatest emphas‘s was put on in- 
proving the time utilization of trucks and on reducing their numbers at loca- 
tions where they are not used frequently enough. In selected organizations 
vehicle use was reduced in comparison with 1980 figures by 13.7 percent, and 
the existing fleet time utilization improved by 8 percent. 


Time utilization targets were fulfilled on the whole for all sectors at a 54.6 
percent level (the target was 54 percent). Some sectors had time utilization 
figures that were less than this target. These included the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food (52.8 percent), the Ministry of Forest and Water Management 
(51.5 percent), the National Committee of the CSSR (52.5 percent), and the 
Ministry of Industry of the SSR (53.45 percent). Utilization figures for the 
Ministries of Trade of the CSR and SSR were 58.6 and 58.8 percent respectively. 
The target level of 54 percent was not fulfilled in the case of tractors. 


Improved utilization of the vehicle fleet combined with better loading condi- 
tions to improve trip utilization in factory transportation in selected organ- 
izations by 8.6 percent. 


Concentrating vehicle fleets into larger units had no significant impact on the 


organization and management of factory transportation. This was especially 
true for organizations with small numbers of vehicles. 











At the level of maintenance, better care was taken of the vehicles, and this has 
improved in turn fuel useage. 


The equipment base of the road transportation sector did not develop at the 
requisite pace. There were problems with specific types of vehicles that were 
delivered, namely with their technical specifications in terms both of fuel 
consumption and environmental protection. 


A cursory evaluation of the evolution of road freight transportation in the 
Seventh 5-Year Plan indicates that despite some bright spots there is still a 


long way to go in improving management and reducing energy intensiveness. 


The future development of road freight transportation as outlined by the 17th 
CPCZ Congress and Main Directions in the Socio-Economic De:«  -~eent of the 
CSSR, 1986-1990 may be summarized in two groups. 


l. Im terms of the national transportation system the objective is further 
proportional development in relation both to other forms of transportation and 
in the mix of factory and public transportation. Overall for road freight 
transportation projections call for an increase in tonnage transported of 4.2 
percent, and in ton-kilometers of 5.1 percent. Internally it will be important 
to optimize the division of transportation labor between public freight trans- 
port and factory transport in such a way that CSAD public transport increases 
in ton-kilometers by 15.1 percent while factory transport declines by 6.9 per- 
cent in comparison with 1985 figures. 


2. Basic tasks include reducing fuel consumption and further improving 
operations and quality. During the Eighth 5-year Plan standard consumption per 
unit of output should decrease by 8 percent. The difference in targets for re- 
ducing standard consumption in public transport (at least 4 percent) and 
factory transport (at least 6.5 percent) reflects both the performance recorded 
in the Seventh 5-Year Plan and the projected structural changes in meeting 
transportation requirements. 


One of the basic factors in improving efficiency is better utilization of trans- 
portation equipment. In public transport this means mainly focusing on in- 
proving the organization of shipping operations, with special emphasis on 
transportation systems and vehicle loading. 


In factory transportation it will be necessary to find ways to improve the use 
of transportation facilities not only by concentrating vehicles into larger 
groups, which can improve shipping organization and vehicle use, but mainly by 
regulating the number of vehicles so that this will correspond to actual 


shipping requirements. 


These are not completely new efficiency enhancing measures, but rather exten- 
sions of measures that were first implemented in the Seventh 5-Year Plan. 


To facilitate the execution of these tasks the CSSR Government has adopted 
measures to improve further management and to reduce the energy intensiveness 
of road freight transportation for the Eighth 5-Year Plan and beyond. 











The main emphasis is being placed on developing a plan for the CSAD national 
enterprise that will strengthen the development of road freight transport in the 
Eighth $Year Plan. 


After the experiences of the Seventh 5-Year Plan we must devote more attenticae 
to the fulfillment of this task, because it is closely related to the task of 
the 17th CPCZ Congress to increase public transportation as a percentage of 
total transportation. 


Measures related to implementing CSSR Cowernement Resolution No 114/86, which 

take account of the facility capacities of the CSAD provide, during an initial 
stage beginning on 1 July 1987, that all cargoes to be hauled over 200 kilo-— 

meters in trucks of over 3 tons carrying capacity be hauled by CSAD vehicles. 
This will be followed by a decree on the loading of vehicles for trips of 50O- 
200 kilometers. 


Otber measures instruct shippers to seet their shipping requirements asinly by 
rail or water transport. This is especially true for full trailer loads 
travelling over 50 kilometers, as long as this transportation has not been 
booked with any other transportation system, or if the above sodes would be 
economically disadvantageous. 


To further improve the operational efficiency of planned factory transportation, 
the adopted measures provide for further increases in the time utilization of 
road freight and special purpose vehicles, including tractors, so that this 
time utilization will be at least 57 percent beginning in 1989, with 1,850 
hours of operation. In other factory transportation the level has been set at 
54 percent, with 1,550 hours of operation annually. The seasures allow central 
offices to set commensurately lower time useage figures for vehicles designated 
to perform services which are occasional, but which gust be provided for. It 
is further provided, in conjunction with time utilization, that the operating 
condition of the vehicles in a fleet be regulated so that obsolete vehicles can 
be culled, ard fleet quality maintained. 


To gain more reliability in data concerning transportation at the shipping 
document level, one task is to test the feasibility of implementing a shipping 
bill system. To set the groundwork for achieving economic comparability be- 
tween factory and public transportation, these seasures provide that factory 
shipping operations that generate internal invoices set their tariffs according 
to those of the CSAD. 


In conjunction with State Priority Program Ko 10, on setting the groundwork for 
modern transportation systems, measures have been adopted to improve the qual- 
ity of the CSAD Parcel Service, to improve participation of CSAD enterprises in 
the development of joint CSAD and CSD terminals, and to develop containerized 
transportation systems. Systems of exclusive shipments from resources and 
regular freight routes for public road freight transport have been incorporated 
by goverument decree into these modern transportation systems. 


An evaluation of the performance recorded in the Seventh 5-Year Plan and of 
the tasks set for road freight transportation for the Eighth 5-Year Plan demon- 
strates the difficulty of these tasks for both public and factory transportation. 
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Ewen though the implemestatice of some measures must be gradual it is essential 
iment central agencies, central elements of senegement,. 25 well as 

the organizations themselwes, to devote 25 auch attention as possible to the 
these tasks and to sonitor their fulfillment om an ongoing basis. 


Te felfill the tasks related to CSSS Cowerment Sesoletice & 114/58 future 


— complying with the siniaum established time use targets for roed freight and 
special freight vehicles, incleding tractors; 


— increasing the assurance of transportation requirements through tacressing 
stilization of soder=a transportation systems; 


— meeting deadlines for task fulfillment related to the taplempentation of 
State Priority Program No 10-——Progressive Freight Systeus. 
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The Slovak Geological Office has, in the past 5-year plan, proven reserves of 
mercury ore at the new Velka Studna deposits near Banska Bystrice and Dubnik 
pri Presov, and substantially expanded the proven reserved of antimony ore at 


Liptovska Dubrava. 


After mapping the Kremmice gold deposit in 1970, prospecting for this type of 
ore slowed down somewtiat. Now work has begun again near Kremnice with 
promising results. It is expected that the surface mining of gold will start 
again in the Eighth 5-Year Plan in the vicinity of Sturc. 


Geological research tae been completed on the first Slovak tin deposit, the 
Hnilec-Medvedi Stream deposit, in the Spissko-Gemersk ore hills. The 
calculated reserves, in conjunction with reserves that may be discovered in 
the vicinity of this deposit during the current 5-year plan, could become an 
industrially viable base for the production of this metal in Slovakia. 


Employees of the geological institute have also discovered a completely new 
type of ore in Slovakia, namely tungsten-gold ore in the vicinity of Jasenie 
in the Low Tatras. The results of intensive prospecting indicate that the 
reserves of this ore could begin to be mined by the end of this century. 


Slovakia contains a wide assortment of non-ore minerals in sufficient quantity 
to cover not only domestic consumption but to serve as an important export 
commodity as well. 


These include magnesite, the processing of which is an important industry for 
us. More than half our production of magnesite is exported. We have been 
prospecting successfully in the largest magnesite deposits of Slovakia (the 
Dubrava massif and Kosice), which will lead to several tens of million of tons 
of new, industrially exploitable reserves. 


Geologists prospecting for talc in the area of Kokava-Sinec also met with 
success. The proven reserves of gypsum and anhydride have been expanded by 
the proving of the Bohunovo field, and supplies of perlite by the proving of 
the Jastrabia Skala deposit. The latter is an attractive rew material mainly 
for construction and agriculture. 


A new type of non-ore raw material for Slovakia are zeolites, which are used 
widely worldwide and are finding more and more applications in our own 
economy. We have proven reserves in the vicinity of Nizky Hrabovec in East 
Slovakia and the Bartosovy Lehotek region of Central Slovakia. 


Slovakia also has deposits of ceramic raw materials, refractory and stony 
class, raw meterials for bricks, and other types of non-ore minerals, 
including practically inexhaustible reserves of the raw mterials for cement; 
limestone and construction store. 


This short overview shows that Slovakia has a wide range of minerals at its 
disposal, most of which have had reserves proven by geological work in the 


Seventh 5-Year Plan. All of the current working deposits of solid fuels, ore 
and non-ore minerals will be operating into the next millennium. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA ECONOMIC 


HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT SAID NOT POSSIBLE WITHOUT CRITICISM 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 25 Apr 87 p 1 
[Editorial: "Criticism is Necessary for Healthy Development") 


[Text] Without criticism and self-criticism there can be neither healthy 
development nor the proper atmosphere for uncovering shortcomings and mobiliz- 
ing resources to overcome them. This idea, from the 17th CPCZ Congress, shows 
the great importance that the Party places on criticism and self-criticism as 
a valuable basis of our lives. 


No important party document fails to mention this principle. We constantly 
try to incorporate it into the specific conditions under which we live and 
work. There is no doubt that criticism becomes more important as the tasks 
we are attempting to solve become more complex, and the more widespread demo- 
cratic principles become in our society. This is especially true now that we 
have embarked on an extensive process of social change. 


Let us reemphasize: without criticism, a right to know for the public, and 
controls, there can be healthy development in neither the party nor the society. 
If we want to bring our deeds into line with our words we have no alternative 
but to take an increasingly critical view of shortcomings and move more asser- 
tively to resolve them. 


We are talking about a standard, a characteristic of work. We are also aware 
that the real world often involves many deviations. We cannot say that 
criticism is welcome everywhere. In fact we must admit that criticism is 
frequently supressed and persecuted, sometimes publicly, but most of the time 
in secret. In any event, we can under no circumstances remain indifferent to 
any supression of criticism, hidden or otherwise, and let it go unpunished. 
This is especially true of communists, and primarily those in positions of 
responsibility. Party statutes clearly state that all members must not permit 
criticism to be supressed. In instances where people who offer criticisw are 
persecuted, it is necessary to deal with the supressors very firmly, always 
bearing in mind that we cannot take chances with the trust of the people. 


It is obviously easy to pay lip service to criticism, but much more difficult 
to create the conditions for it, to assure that it may be offered openly and 
without fear of negative consequences, that it can be taken seriously, and so 
that it can be followed by self-criticism and the correction of mistakes or 
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shortcomings. We cannot do this simply by writing dozens of articles, editor- 
ials or resolutions. It must develop from concrete political work above all by 
party offices and organizations, from the example of communists, who have an 
obligation to create an environment in which criticism and self-criticism will 
be a normal, natural occurrence. This will involve developing, step by step, 
an environment in society that will exert pressure not on those who offer 
critical opinions, but on those who know about problems and do nothing about 
then. 


This is not to say that there is no criticism now at meetings or conferences. 
The requirement for critical rigor is being implemented, but slowly. There 
were a number of noteworthy critical speeches at the recent llth All-Union 
Congress, at the congresses of both national journalist unions, and at some 
sessions of kraj and okres committees. In many cases, however, this is very 
general, nonspecific criticism, often involving people and collectives outside 
of the organization, or outside the borders of the okres, kraj or sector. 


The rule goes something like: we do everything well here, the bad work is done 
elsewhere. Everyone raises their voice to complain about problems in supplier- 
consumer relations, about poor quality, but there are many fewer who dare to 
direct justified criticism to their own ranks, to their own shortcomings. 

After all, in many instances one is more than an end user. One can also be a 
supplier for another organization, a producer. 


The requirements of a critical attitude, informing the public, and control are 
not fads, something that makes sense just now. In terms of the current need 
to speed up economic and social development and make society more democratic, 
it becomes an essential condition for achieving our objectives. 


In the recent past we have heard a speech by comrade Michail Gorbachev in the 
Palace of Culture in which he discussed the problem of criticism in the Soviet 
context. He emphasized that without criticism and self-criticism there can be 
no successes in the development of socialism. He lamented the fact that we 
rarely adhere to these words of wisdom in practice. The “problemless" depic- 
tion of reality has not served us well, becaise it created a gap between words 
and deeds which leads to public passivity and skepticism of official slogans. 
If socialism is to be attractive, it will be attractive in its deeds, rather 
than its words. The honest admission of one's own faults and mistakes and the 
resolution to deal with them only increases the prestige of socialism. 


These words are tailor-made for our situation. They should be taken to heart 
by those people who would rather keep a lid on everything, who call on all 
sorts of connections to prevent, God forbid, even a slightly critical comment 
concerning their plant, institution village or okres from reaching the press, 
radio, television or the higherups. There is a proverb, “whatever is cooked 
at home is eaten at home.” This applies to functionaries who fight tooth and 
nail against criticism, the right of the public to know, and control. A mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak Youth Federation, who allowed himself to criticize on 
the pages of RUDE PRAVO the conditions at a plant was branded as a “snitch” 
by his colleagues. Another one received a reprimand for simply mailing a 
complaint to our editorial offices. There are directors who violate the law 
by issuing guidelines that forbid any of their subordinates from having any 
contact with the press, etc. 
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We will still have to expend considerable efforts to create the right kind of 
climate for people to become accustomed to it as a normal environment within 
which to conduct their lives. Only then will we be able to have public dis- 
cussions of things, a climate of criticism and self-criticism, and the result- 
ant correction of the identified shortcomings as an inseparable component of 
policy. Party offices and organizations, all communists, play an essential 
role as pioneers in this area. 


This also involves training people to express a critical opinion openly, get- 
ting rid of the habit of being quiet at meetings but criticizing in private. 
Let us look at this another way. How many people do we know who have wasted 
their talents and their authority because their work environment was not 
rigorous enough, did not offer criticism for their mistakes and shortcomings, 
surrounded them with a false sense of comraderie and collegiality. A direct 
comment in a diplomatic tone at the proper time could have helped them. It 
did not help because it was not uttered. And it is very possible that these 
same people who created this environment of immunity and lack of criticism, 
will then not find a self-critical word in their bodies when matters have had 
to be resolved at the personnel level, and only, as they say, wash their hands 
of everything. 


What Gustav Husak has said about improving on democracy at the lith All-Union 
Congress is true not only for unions but for the entire society, and the party 
in particular. He noted that in unions at all levels votes are taken by sec- 
ret ballot. This is one sign of democracy, but he asked a question, “Is there 
always a democracy at union meetings in which someone dares to tell a director 
or other employee that he is making a mistake?" He added, “We do not yet have 
this kind of openness; rather we speak openly in corridors or behind people's 
backs. We are interested however, in an open, democratic discussion, so that 
every working person can express his viewpoint. When someone makes a mistake 
someone else corrects him. The collective knows what is reasonable." 


This is the type of atmosphere we want, in the party and the unions, in all 
public organizations of the National Front, at all workplaces, throughout 
society. It is a healthy atmosphere in which criticism and self-criticism 

feel at home, where they will never be the exception but always the rule. This 
is the type of atmosphere we want to create throughout society. Everywhere. 


9276/12859 
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INTENSIFIED CEMA INTEGRATION PRAISED 
Commerce Minister's View 


Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 28 Apr 87 p 5 


{Interview with Dr Zoltan Juhar, Minister of Domestic Commerce: "The CMEA: 
Increased Emphasis Placed On Direct Commercial Contacts") 


[Question] Last weex the nineteenth working session of the sinisters of 
domestic commerce for the CMEA countries set in Budapest. On this occasion, 
our correspondent spoke with Dr Zoltan Juhar, Minister of Domestic Commerce, 
the president of the session: 


The economic gsanagement sechanise of the CMEA is presently undergoing a 
substantive transformation; the forms of cooperation are being sodernized and 
expanded, and increased emphasis is placed on the various forags of contact. 
Has any of this been in evidence at the recent session? 


(Answer) To begin with, I wish to emphasize that the annual sinisterial 
conferences are useful in the development of bi- and sulti-lateral contacts, 
as they offer us a chance to exchange our experiences, detersgine our joint 
course of action and critically evaluate our earlier activities. However, 
this forum has not been without shortcogings: due to the flood of paper and 
marathon discussion sessions, substantial issues were frequently ignored. 
This time we have taken the first step: the plenary session lasted only half a 
day, and during that time we managed to take care of the six points on the 
schedule. 


The rest of the conference was taken up by operative exchange of experiences, 
and bi- and multi-lateral work sessions. The participants visited several 
food-processing facilities, department stores and commercial firmgs, and sought 
out opportunities for establishing direct contacts. According to the 
unequivocal opinion of the ginisters, there are significant resources 
available for setting up direct contacts between the domestic commercial 
facilities of the various countries. the development of which could broaden 


the exchange of consumer goods. 
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[Question] How did the host country contribute to the work of the conference? 


[Answer) There was great interest in the session that was designed to review 
the situation of Hungary's comgserci: 1 distribution of food items. Among other 
things, the delegates were eager to examine the experiences of a sulti-sector 
cogsercial distribution of food. We emphasized that having the state, 
cooperative and private sectors operate side by side has proved to be 
successful in the cities and larger comgsunities; the competition between the 
various sectors contributed to the isprovement of supply and expanded the 
customers’ choice. The state supports the investsent projects of the 
cooperatives in the cities and smaller communities alike. 


We observed on site the results of operating smaller stores in a sore 
effective gsanner. Since 1981 the units that operate on a contractual basis 
have achieved greater profits and contribute sore goney to the enterprises: 
budgetary earnings have doubled, fewer workers are egployed, and they can 
receive higher wages. There is a sore colorful offering of commodities, 
better suited to the degands of the consusers. 


As for the incentive system used in the larger food-stores, we showed that the 
employees’ direct interest in increasing the profits of the establishsent 
contributes to a better selection of goods and gore civilized service. 


We have also discussed the opportunities for using computers. We sentioned 
that our country has taken only the first few steps in this sphere. I 
received such useful information from sy East German colleague; they are ahead 
of us in this regard. 


[Question] What does the CMEA's scientific-technological program, extending 
to the year 2000, have to offer domestic commerce? 


[Answer) The participants agreed that scientific-technological progress can 
have its igpact on domestic cogserce in the following areas: the complex 
mechanization and autogatization of commodity exchange processes; the 
specialization and sodernization of small serchandising outlets, restaurants 
and guest accommodations; the broad application of computer technology; the 
mechanization of food preparation, and, finally, perfection of the contact 
between the economic sechaniss of commerce, industry and agriculture. 


It was gentioned that we have a great gany reserves in the productive 
collaboration of sodern technological seans. Some countries sade significant 
progress, and their achievements were of great interest even to the Soviet 
delegation. The delegations from Bulgaria and Poland called for a broadening 
of cooperative arrangements. Everyone agreed that when it comes to producing 
gsodern technological items, we should strive for cooperation and expand direct 
trade agong each other. 


The delegations visited the Klauzal Street gsarket, where the principles of 
Classical produce outlets and the sodern supermarket are successfully 
combined: They were quite igpressed with this as an example of new comsercial 
technolors,. 





devoted a separate point on the agenda to the issue of introducing the use 
bar-code. 


basis of scientific and technological progress, we are looking forward 
to the time when shortages become infrequent in the countries of the CMEA, and 
degands concerning quality, fashionableness and sodernity will increase 
gsanifold. For this reason, during the next few years our comssercial 
activities will de-emphasize the siaple issue of distribution and devote sore 
attention to genuine cosgsercial work, evaluating desands and prosoting 
production that is sore in accord with popular demand. We sust expect that 
commercial work will increase in igportance throughout the CMEA, and for this 
reason we gust sake our comgserce sore sodern and efficient. 


[Question] How did direct contact between the domestic comgserce of the 
various countries develop, and what are the prospects for this in the future? 


[Answer] We informed our colleagues that 15 percent of the goods in the small 
retail trade consists of isported items, and that two-thirds of the imports 
come from other CMEA countries. At the present tise, we consider the volume 
of igports quite low. Our goal is to see a sore rapid growth in the isgport of 
consumer goods through sore cooperation, and an increased competitive spirit. 
Only this way can we reach the point where domestic production becomes sore 
modern and the supply is sore responsive to desgand. 


As « problems, we sentioned that the “clearing trade" of consumer articles has 
stagnated during recent years. On the other hand, we think it is a positive 
factor that there has been a gore rapid growth in the various cogsercial 
foras: state, cooperative border trade and departe@ent store supply. The 
volume of trade was 1.6 billion rubles in 1986, 20 percent sore than a year 
earlier. The growth of trade among departeent stores has accelerated by 22 
percent. Presently sore than 200 departeent stores saintain a trade relation 
with the countries of the CMEA. There has been an iaprovement in seeting 
promises and deadlines. The sesmgber countries are gsaking increased use of 
domestic fairs and national exhibitions to select the products they want and 
place orders. 


We emphasized that we consider the various forges of trade agsong domestic 
commercial facilities as an important element in improving customer supply. 
We facilitate 35 percent of all CMEA trade along these lines, which amounts to 
a yearly volume of gore than 500 sillion rubles. 


We wish to increase the volume of trade between domestic firms in every one of 
our partners, but especially in the Soviet Union and in its republics. At the 
present tige, we have direct contact with the domestic commercial firms of 
eleven Soviet republics; and now the Soviet Union is going to set up a 
separate office for this purpose in Lvov. 


In order to expand cooperation, we proposed the use of bi-lateral actions 
referred to as "We Are Customers: Looking for Manufacturers!" which proved to 
be successful in Hungary. These would open up opportunities for exploiting 
new production capacities, as well as for expanding the circulation of goods. 
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It was also mentioned that several CMEA countries sisultaneously dDought 
foreign licenses in order to satisfy their own domestic degands. The 
Gelegates called for coordination in the purchase of licenses, because this 
would result in considerable savings. Thus far no satisfactory cooperation 
has developed on the garkets of the CMEA. Thus, we should isgprove our 
organized sarket research efforts in each other's countries, prigarily through 
foreign trade firgs, but realizing that domestic firgs should also be sore 
familiar with the garket conditions in other sesber countries. At tises we 
find out about genuine desgands and opportunities from goods purchased by 
tourists. We gust gmake the exchange of information better organized; and one 
way of filling these gaps is through nurturing direct contacts agong the 
various firss. 


Acagemician's View 


Budapest MAGYAR WEMZET in Hungarian 21 Apr 87 p 5 


{Article by Laszlo Csaba, doctoral candidate, senior fellow of the World 
Econogy Research Institute of the Hungarian Acadesy of Sciences: "Direct 
Relations Within the CMEA") 


(Text) The sodern, critical approach of the new Soviet leadership also 
brought new life to cooperation within the CMEA, which has become increasingly 
sluggish during recent years. As early as October 19865, when the Political 
Negotiating Council of the Warsaw Treaty Organization met in Sofia, the 
collaborative activities of the CMEA received criticisa instead of the usual 
praise. This critical tone has been saintained during the past two years, 
exerting a beneficial effect on the sechanisea of collaboration, and within 
that the hesitant joint efforts undertaken toward sodernizing the 
organizational system of the CMEA. The November 1986 Moscow working session 
of party leaders from the seaber states and the CMEA's 52nd conference in 
Bucharest gave new isgpetus to sodernization efforts. Moreover, the political 
leadership decided that the renewal sust cover the other elegents of 
cooperation, such as planning, long-range foreign trade agreements, as well as 
the systems of prices and wages. 


Market Teres 


As is well known, the fundagsental issue of substantial renewal is de- 
centralization. In other words, beyond their cooperation, how such are the 
‘ warious state administrative organs able and willing to entrust the 
enterprises with solving the concrete problesas of distribution? At the CMEA 
conference last November, Soviet Prige Minister Rizhkov also sentioned that 
the hitherto existing direct contacts, organized largely from above for the 
express purpose of executing the plan, will have to develop into a genuine 
gsicro-integrative systea, brought into existence at the initiative of the 


enterprises. 


The middle- and long-range tasks of economic cooperation are defined by the 
documents approved at the sembers’ high-level meeting held in 1984, as well as 
the scientific-technological progras reaching to the year 2000 that was 








approved at the Decesgber 1985 conference. As the program states, the 
execution of these projections can be realized only after radically 
modernizing the entire sechanism. The development of direct contacts can only 
be pragmatically examined in this iight, in accordance with political and 
econogic considerations indicated by the above-sgentioned docusents and 
agreements, that is, within the framework of already existing understandings. 
Por exactly the same reason, the principle of direct contacts cannot be used 
as a basis for promoting integrative solutions radically different frogs the 
contents of the above-mentioned high-level agreements, for cooperative plans 
that override national planning and decision-making or interfere with domestic 
distribution of responsibiiities. Wor can it serve as the starting point for 
the iasediate setting-up of inter-enterprise contacts--otherwise perhaps 
desirable in the long run--for which the economic preconditions are lacking in 
the present, not-quite-developed state of the CMEA sarkets. 


Hungary has traditionally promoted and supported endeavors to develop direct 
contacts between enterprises. The '97! complex programs already projected the 
expansion of these types of contacts, together with the establishsent of 
multi-national fires. Still, the experience of a decade and a half shows 
that, regretfully, such gsicro-integritive solutions have not been widely 
accepted after this relatively long jaterval. For this reason, it sight be 
Gesirable to exagine, in a joint gsenner why that political goals already 
Clearly defined in the 197! complex jrograms have so far not been accomplished. 


At the present tise we understand diiect contacts, as parts of the developing 
new CMEA sechanisa, to indicate relationships that come into being between the 
producing or commercial enterprises o. research institutes of two countries, 
at their own initiative. Their crucial aspect is that they are created not as 
part of consolidating the national plans or as parts of planned exchange 
progrags, but in a gsanner that differs from the above in space, tise, 
commodity-base and perhaps even in object. They are, therefore, independent 
cooperative establishments within the framework of the CMEA, quite distinct 
from joint companies, specialized productive units or planned cooperative 
agreements, as well as from scheduled and balanced trade traffic set up by 
export-isgport enterprises. The development of direct contacts sust bring 
additional profits, enlarged choice of products, or other considerable 
benefits to the participating enterprises, even while remaining within the 
framework of the general fiscal regulations. This is reflected in the 
agreement signed in November 1986 by Hungary and the Soviet Union concerning 
joint enterprises. At the same time, some other recently signed agreesents-- 
prigarily of an industrial nature--failed to take the above principle into 
consideration. 


The high-level seeting of 1964 and the 1985 CMEA conference, both of which 
strived to define the shared tasks involved in the development of the 
mechaniss, took the position that a basic tool for bringing our econosies into 
accord is the synchronization of our national plans. Evidently, then, this 
form of cooperation alone is called upon to define the proportions of planned 
trade volume and the indicators of balance. In other words, direct contacts 
are not allowed to interfere with these proportions and balanced 
relationships; rather, they are supposed to enrich and broaden cooperation 
based on the initiatives of enterprises and research institutions. The basic 
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principle here is the existence of additional benefits and, of course, 
reciprocity, evaluated by the enterprises. It is justified, therefore, to 
require other gsesber nations to grant all concessions, and only those 
concessions, that we are similarly willing to grant to our partners. 


*Custom-Tailored’ Regulations 


When it comes to cooperation in the scientific and technological spheres, this 
is the sethod for eliginating formalism and self-serving activities, in the 
interest of incentives and practical usefulness. The sanagesent units should 
strive to sake it possible for all enterprises sanufacturing sisilar products 
as well as their users to visit every plant of their business partners. It 
should be gade possible--up to a certain value--to enter into experimental 
relationships with previously unknown firgs. It would also be igportant to 
see further developments in trade along the borders, the broadening of 
selection in the departgent stores, and direct contacts asong dogsestic 
commercial organizations. 


Direct contacts, generally based on enterprise self-financing, would sake it 
possible for us to becoge sore fagiliar with the econogic opportunities of 
member states outside Europe, and contribute to their effective integration 
into CMEA sgarkets. in the spheres listed above, direct contacts could open up 
new channels for planned trade; what is sore, they could even act as their 
controls on an experisgental basis. in order to use these solutions, it would 
be desirable to greatly siaplify and liberalize regulations concerning 
traveling and gaintaining contact with trade partners in other CMEA countries. 
By organizing fairs and other international business meetings, the CMEA's 
Secretariat could perfors the functions of an international chasgber of 
cogserce, and thus could contribute significantly to strengthening the 
infrastructure of direct contacts. 


On the other hand, we cannot view as direct contacts the bi- and sulti-lateral 
official relationships among state administrative organs, which--considering 
the volume cf trade--have been rather well developed in the past. Wor are 
collaborative production or specialization agreesgents, or any other 
integrative forms, to be considered direct contacts, in view of the fact that 
they are directed by state administrative organs and have not been created 
upon the initiative of enterprises or research institutes. Generally 
speaking, these forms are not the sost conducive for bringing about a harmony 
of interests held by suppliers and end-users. (It should be added, however, 
that even in these types of cooperative arrangements, the only way to sake 
progress on issues such as delivery discipline, quality and accountability is 
to respect the principle of sutual consideration.) The establishing of direct 
contacts sust not lead to the deterioration of national economic leadership, 
the shifting of spheres of responsibility held by the central organs and the 
enterprises, or sodification of the trade proportions defined by synchronized 
plans. 


Hungary's Incentive 


In the course of gradual and economically justified developgent, we should 
avoid the threat--not entirely unknown in our past practice--of creating 
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"political direct contacts” that emphasize particularist enterprise interests 
to the detriment of effectiveness, or, perhaps even sore ominously, of forming 
"political joint enterprises." Instead, we should devote sore attention to 
analyzing the problegs of already existing joint enterprises, and use the 
lessons thus learned in efficiently organizing our cooperative endeavors. 
Direct contacts should mot be understood to sean that the high-level organs 
coordinating the long-range progras would obtain supervisory power and the 
secretariat sanctioning powers over the other organs. After all, such 
concepts would transforgm the collaborative nature of contacts into one 
containing superior and inferior participants. This recognition is reflected 
im the CMEA Secretariat's May 1986 declaration concerning the legal status and 
tasks of the above-sgentioned organizations. 


Resulting from its economic systems, as well as from recognizing its own basic 
interests tied to strengthening cooperation within the CMEA, since 1971 
Hungary introduced numerous seasures to promgote direct contacts; some of which 
are only now being discussed in the other segbec countries. In our country 
permission of the responsible sinistry is not required in order to establish 
direct contacts. Just as samples, we would like to list a few sore 
provisions: Since the entire Hungarian industrial sector is uniforsly 
regulated, no branch-specialty considerations enter the picture in the course 
equalization; it is enough to ensure that identical values are exchanged, 
without applying restrictions to the product-profile. Direct contacts can be 
established throughout the country and without branch discrigination. There 
is exceptional freedom in saintaining ties with citizens of other CMEA 
countries, and it is common practice for sanufacturer and end-user to visit 
each other's facilities, without regional restrictions. Decree 7 (1985) of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade brought great liberalization to the area of 
producing enterprises making their own direct contacts with foreign firss. 


Hungarian producing and export-iagport firgs are active participants both in 
the process of synchronizing plans and in formulating agreements concerning 
foreign trade. Thus, in the later stages of the cooperation, when the tise 
comes to clarify the details of direct contacts, they are the ones 
representing Hungary. All of this seans that Hungary's economic sechaniss is 
already receptive to a greater degree of direct inter-enterprise association 
than is made objectively available by the over-centralized systems of sulti- 
lateral cooperation. This is why we are interested in further developing the 
network of gsulti-lateral collaboration, and in finally seeing the 
materialization of the econogic provisions set out in the 1971 complex 


progras. 


13201 
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PLANNING OFFICE CHIEF: ‘SO RATIONAL ALTERNATIVE TO REFORM" 


Budapest FIGYELO in Sumgsrian 23 Apr 87 p 3 


[Interview with Janos Hoos, State Secretary in charge of the Sational Planning 
Office) 


(Question) Consolidating our economy and creating the conditions for further 
develop@eent sake it secessary for us to thoroughly analyze the econogic 
processes of recent years. In looking for the causes behind the 
intensification of unfavorable tendencies that cropped up in 1985-1986, 
wouldn’t it be desirable to look back to 1978, to the turning poist is 
econogic policies? 


(Answer) I beliewe this is a valid way of phrasing the question, bdecause I an 
convinced that by consistently isplemsenting the Central Committee's '978 
proclagation Hungary's econogy could have gade « somewhat slow Sut sot 
hopelessly delayed adjust@ent to the changed internal and external 
circumstances. The proclamation called for a synchronization of interszal 
consumption with the income-producing abilities of our satiomal economy, in 
such a ganner as sot to interfere with the development of progressive and 
competitive sanagement units. However, this proclamation could sot have deen 
put inte effect by merely applying selective restrictions. The desgand for 
redistribution was so great--after all, we had to transform a 52 Dillion 
forint sational product deficit in 1978 into a 32 Dillion forint surplus by 
1964, that is, to improve our position by nearly 100 billion forints—-that is 
fact we had to apply restrictions on searly everyone. To be sure, in part we 
were compelled to Go this, because the practical iaplesentation of the 1978 
proclamation was hindered by the credit crisis of 1962, which proapted us to 
stop the growth of mational debt in 1992, three years earlier than previously 
scheduled. Tere was such riding on this: we had to saintain our solvency. 
We succeeded in this, which is an outstanding achievement, even though it took 
Significant resources away frome branches and econogic umits with great 
potential. Another sew phenogwenon was that structural devaluation in 
Hungary's econosgy--prigarily in agriculture and in the sanufacture of dasic 
saterials--occurred guch faster than we expected. I do sot mention these 
objective factors in order to excuse the inconsistency and weakness of our 


country’s econogic sanagesent. 
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[Question] Sut these shortcomings proved to be expensive, >ecause--is the 
esé--they were shows to Se Setis¢d the recurriag p®esceessa cof sover- 


income ¢istridsetion plan of a greater-than-previcus scope, and of the two, 
only the latter saterializsed. Sy late 1985 and 1986 the situation was such 


external indedDtecness and SDudgetary Geficit, were Largely utilized sot to 
igprove competitiveness SDut--resulting frog the iaplementation of various 
partial interests as well--to preserve the old structure. 


(amewer) It is a good thing that you tring this up, Secause we usually do sot 
talk abdDouwt this; even though we cannot de truly objective concerniag our 
balance if we ignore the purchasing power you sentioned. The public is sot 
conscious of the connection between these factors. 


(Question) The statistics, and what you told se, reveal that the production 
structure barely changed since 197%. Moreover, at tiges there were changes 
that went contrary to glotdel econogic trends. Sow ¢o you explain that? 
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stil.s rot realized by many people, who hope that a more rapid growth of ruble 
export, under the same economic structure, could provide the basis for long- 
range dynamic development. 


[Question] In other words, it would be more practical to pursue an economic 
policy that places less emphasis on export and is more aggressive in 
stimulating and forcing structural renewal? 


[Answer] That is correct. I can even visualize reducing the rate of economic 
growth for a while and improving our foreign trade balance at a slower pace, 
in order to accommodate global economic changes and permit the development of 
competitive management units by utilizing our resources in a suitable manner. 
This is the only way we can obtain auxiliary earnings and slow the rate of our 
indebtedness. Even if our growth rate were slower, the divisible amount of 
resources (contributing to improved effectiveness) would be greater than under 
conditions of more rapid growth, which require higher subsidies and a 
deterioration of exchange rates. 


[Question] But this would call for strong selectivity. Having listened to 
the analyses, and having seen the economic achievements obtained during the 
first two months of 1987, I feel justified in asking you: To what degree did 
1986 decide the outcome of 19877? 


[Answer] Without doubt, last year's deveicpments created a complicated 
situation for the fulfillment of this year's plan. The plan for 1987 differs 
from those of previous years in one significant aspect: It redistributes 
resources at the expense of residential and community consumption, in order to 
promote productive investment projects. 


To realize the economic policy goals of the plan, we will monitor the main 
economic processes on a monthly basis and will make changes along the way. 
Based on the January and February data, we decided to take corrective action. 
That is why the government decided to devalue the forint and to take other 
selected accelerating steps, which were already publicized in FIGYELO. In 
addition, we went beyond the plan in eliminating non-productive investment 
proposals, community consumption and the various subsidies. Last week's hike 
in consumer prices was also part of this course. At the same time, there have 
been steps taken to stimulate savings and to increase investment credits in 
proportion with the growth of savings deposits. It is important to know that 
both the restrictive and growth-stimulating measures are applied in a 
selective manner. 


[Question] How much does the budgetary deficit have to be reduced in order to 
slow external indebtedness? 


[Answer] In proportion to the deficit approved by the National Assembly, we 
must save 10-15 billion forints. The measures I have just mentioned cover a 
Significant portion of the amount to be saved, but the work continues. 
Accordingly, the budgetary institutions have been and are introducing thrift 
measures, including the layoff of unnecessary bureaucracy, but it is not 
excluded that residential consumption will be cut beyond the degree prescribed 
by the plan. 
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The stimulation of growth and the selective restriction, combined with the 
redistribution of resources, may make it possible for our foreign trade 
balance to show a 50-100 million dollar surplus and may slow the growth of our 
indebtedness. 


[Question] The enterprises' experts refer primarily to the additional 
restrictions and allude to newer uncertainties in the real processes, such as 
the policies concerning credits on current assets, or cooperation; quite aside 
from the fact that many people--expecting a transition to the new taxation 
system--have decided to wait and stock up. 


[Answer] I am familiar with these doubts and dilemmas, too, but I am 
convinced that we have no other choice than to apply strict budgetary and 
monetary control. In view of our recent achievements, maintaining the 
previous liberal practices is not justified. We will simply return to the 
1978 starting point: we will bring purchasing power into harmony with the 
earnings-producing capabilities of the national economy. To be sure, there is 
a great difference: this time we will be selective in our actions, that is, we 
will create opportunities for potentially profitable enterprises to develop 


dynamically. 


The preliminary data for the month of March give us some reason to be 
optimistic; industrial production and export activities have accelerated, and 
the growth rate of imports has been moderated. The primary danger continues 
to be the pressure on the budget represented by the need for subsidies and 
preferential auxiliary allotments. 


As for the need for a transition to the new enterprise taxation system, I 
believe that in this regard there is, and has always been, a broad consensus. 
Taking the attitude of waiting and stocking up would only undermine this 
reform measure, which has been urged and approved by the enterprises 
themselves. Every decision that will lead to the establishment of a good 
business or improving the effectiveness of management will undoubtedly "pay" 
under the new conditions. 


[Question] You said earlier that we abandoned the policy of consolidation too 
early. In view of the fact that the situation deteriorated once again during 
the past two years, wouldn't you advocate the formation of a new, long-range 
policy of consolidation? 


[Answer] There is no doubt that we have to initiate a new consolidation 
process, based on selectivity. 


[Question] Would such a consolidation be realized within the existing mid- 
range plan? 


[Answer] The consolidation process must remain in harmony with the mid-range 
plan and must strive for the re-establishment of economic balance through 
effectiveness. In order to speed up structural transformation, we must 
strengthen the synchronization between the plan's economic policy goals and 
its system of implementation. We must augment all of this with a general 
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program of thrift and rationalization at all levels. In other words, we are 
talking about more than a simple process of consolidation; rather, we are 
talking about preparing a program of development that points well beyond 1990. 
In addition to the short-term steps we are also looking to the more distant 
future, striving to create greater security for the management units to 
formulate their own development plans and strategies. 


[Question] To what degree does such a program contribute to the blossoming of 
economic reform? What can we do to reach the stage where, instead of being 
over-regulated, the behavior of the enterprises will be shaped by market 
forces? 


[Answer] It is a fact that we have declared many programs and introduced many 
innovations, but we have been inconsistent when it comes to applying then. 
Our greatest omission may have been that we could not be consistent in 
introducing the selective, differentiating power of the market. I am 
convinced that our economic policy efforts to eliminate over-distribution will 
succeed only if the regulations can effectively convey these influences, or if 
the differentiating-selective force of the market will come to be felt. This 
is also a condition for the replacement of the quasi-performance incentive, 
presently formulated in a simulated manner and through various negotiating 
procedures, by a genuine and objectively operating incentive. All of this 
makes it clear that the consistent continuation of reform policies is both an 
organic part of and a pre-condition for development. I am convinced that 
there is no rational alternative to reform as a social and economic program. 


As for the potential conflicts, most of the negative developments resulted not 
from the reforms but from the process of consolidation. Stabilization and the 
prevention of crises themselves compel us to take and accept many painful 
steps. 


[Question] There is much talk nowadays that the mutual confidence between the 
enterprises and the economic leadership has been damaged. There are objective 
arguments for this. Under such conditions, how can we create the unity of 
will and action that is required for consolidation and progress? 


[Answer] Those who demand subsidies are always dissatisfied, because they 
feel they are given too little to get them back on their feet. On the other 
hand, those enterprises that contribute to such subsidies are also justifiably 
irritated. In this sense, there is a conflict of interest between those who 
make profits and those who produce losses. Re-establishing mutual trust and 
creating a unity of action are largely dependent on developing the selective 
mechanism of the market, which could eliminate the mechanisms of negotiation 
and the inequitable centralization of earnings. In this sense, there is a 
natural alliance between well-managed enterprises, the government and the 
market. 
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HUNGARY ECONOMIC 


STATE REHABILITATION OF GANZ ENTERPRISE CALLED SUCCESSFUL 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 7 May 87 p 7 


[Isterview with Dr Gabor Denes, Director of Operations at the Ganz Electrical 
Equipment Enterprise, by Arpad Hajnoczy: "After Bankruptcy” ] 


[Text] It is difficult to file for bankruptcy, but it is useful. People who 
work for the Ganz Electrical Equipment Enterprise (GVM), which has since been 
given back its former name, can attest to this. Last March, when the 
enterprise found itself in a critical situation, the filing for bankruptcy 
became unavoidable. We ask Dr Gabor Denes what the bankruptcy procedure has 
achieved so far. 


[Answer] Without any alteration in the amount of state subsidies and 
withholdings, the GVM is no longer loss-producing, its budget is stable and it 
is solvent. 


(Question] In other words, the balance was reestablished without having money 
pumped into the enterprise. How was it possible to achieve this? 


[Answer] In this enterprise's area of production, a monopolistic position is 
"natural." After all, a factory of such large size producing electrical 
machinery and electric vehicles is able to supply a larger market than a 
country of ten million people. In my opinion, this is a positive trait of the 
GVM. However, during the past ten years the enterprise did not take advantage 
of this and did not accommodate external marketing conditions, which--by the 
way--were not unfavorable. It did not react either to the challenges or to 
the opportunities that were opening up, and thus its efficiency, the quality 
of its products and work discipline deteriorated. 


[Question] What were the direct, internal causes behind this? 


(Answer) For years there was talk about developing systems of internal 
leadership and incentives, but no steps were taken to implement either. I can 
say this even though I have been here only a year and a half; even such a 
short time was enough to develop an incentive system that was acknowledged and 
accepted by the workers' collective. As a result, effectiveness has increased 
at the smaller units of production. 
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[Question] Did the enterprise alter its marketing policies? 


[Answer] During and after the bankruptcy proceedings, we analyzed the product 
structure of the GVM. It was decided that no basic changes were needed, that 
is, we planned no strategic alteration. This stability is the result of our 
monopolistic situation; our products cannot be replaced by imported items. 70 
percent of the GVM's finished products go to domestic use, while 15 percent 
each are taken by the CMEA and hard currency sgarkets. 


At the moment, our primary goal is to improve the technical and qualitative 
parameters of our products. Inan effort to accommodate the demands of the 
market, we are accelerating the technological development of transformers, 
motors and generators. 


[Question] What did the enterprise accomplish in 1986? 


[Answer] The production units that were able to take advantage of internal 
resources were able to improve their effectiveness by 30-50 percent over the 
previous year. It must be pointed out, though, that the basis of comparison 
was very low. Surplus achievement was the direct outgrowth of increased 
productivity, bolstered by certain thrift and budgetary measures. Thus, by 
producing the same volume in 1986 as in the previous year and selling the 
products for 3.7 billion forints, the volume of profits has increased by 80 
million forints. Projected over the volume, this is a 2 percent improvement 
in effectiveness. Unfortunately, the only result of all this has been that 
the GVM--with a profit of 5 million forints--became a barely profitable 
enterprise. 


[Question] How did the development of an internal incentive mechanism 
influence the GVM's wage policies? 


[Answer] In previous years, the enterprise's wage policies were simple: wages 
were distributed among the various production units on the bases of--correct 
or incorrect--input by higher leadership. This was because, until the end of 
1985, the enterprise did not have a system of internal accounting and price 
calculating, which would have allowed us to measure each unit's contribution 
to our total achievement. This has since changed. 


While in 1986 average earnings at the enterprise grew by 4.1 percent from the 
previous year, projected over performance the increase ranges from 3.9 to 8 
percent. Units that are well managed received twice the average increase, and 
this established a confidence in the workers. 


[Question] You are obviously alluding to the fact that the prolonged state of 
uncertainty induced many employees to leave, and their replacement was 
hindered by the wage freeze. 


[Answer] When the bankruptcy proceedings were initiated and the balance 
showed that the enterprise was indeed bankrupt, the workers, and even the 
authorities were shocked, because they did not foresee such a large 
indebtedness. This led to measures that are difficult to approve, even in 
retrospegt. I consider the wage freeze to be one of these. It was gee enough 
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to face the economic difficulties, on account of which the enterprise could 
not raise wages. This was made even worse in March of 1986, when the losses 
came to light; the supervisory organs ordered an immediate freeze on all base 
wages. Largely due to this, our two plants in Budapest lost 10 percent of 
their workers, and this had a long-range retarding effect on the enterprise's 
operation. At the same tige, I must say that I consider the speed of the 
bankruptcy procedure to be quite a positive factor. 


[Question] Did the organizational structure of the enterprise change? 


[Answer] Transforming the internal organizational structure of the enterprise 
is under way. We no longer direct production centrally. Our goal is to 
transform the plants into independent units that maintain and develop their 
own markets. Accordingly, we have transferred about half of the employees who 
previously worked at headquarters--taking care of technological planning, 
domestic trade relations and operation functions--to the plants. 


Also important were the replacements of managers that involved about 50 
percent of the mid-level supervisors. This was primarily justified by the 
fact that we needed new managers who are able to accommodate changes. 


[Question] Did the new managers come from the outside? How many people are 
we talking about? How were they selected? 


[Answer] The reorganization touched 114 of the approximately 230 supervisory 
positions. We dismissed 27 of these, 37 had their job titles changed, and 10 
were newly appointed. External hiring was seldom required. In the past as 
well as the future, we strive to exploit our internal resources. The main 
criteria of selection are professional expertise, initiative and decisive 
leadership. 


[Question] Manufacturing vehicles, which makes up the largest volume share of 
your activities, is heavily dependent on your partner enterprise, the Ganz- 
MAVAG works (GM). As I understand it, the GM has its own problems.... 


[Answer] I do not know much about that, but I have my suspicions. The GM 
exports most of its rail vehicles to socialist countries, where it can obtain 
only relatively low prices. If that enterprise could no longer manufacture 
the vehicle structures for us--due to whatever cause--we would have no 
alternative than to look for another partner with whom we could continue 
making complete electric products. 


[Question] How much of the GVM's capacity is tied up by the cooperation with 
GM? 


[Answer] It is a good thing you asked about this, because this involves a 
technological-economic problem that is usually handled superficially by the 
press. Activities connected with the manufacture of vehicles at the GVM are 
between 30 to 50 percent of the enterprise's activities: but this data 
concerns final products, that is, it refers to sales income taken in. When it 
comes to labor capacity, the manufacture of vehicles takes up somewhat less 
than the above proportion, while in machine capacity, it takes up about one- 








third. What this geans is that our participation in vehicle sanufacture is 
quite efficient, because it brings in sore income at less cost. The answer to 
your question is a complex one, but it is a fact that we will strive to 
continue participating in vehicle sganufacture. 


[Question] In the course of the bankruptcy proceedings, the Hungarian 
National Bank worked out a new credit construction. What was the reason for 
this, and what is the substance of the new system? 


[Answer] For years, the Bank has been re-scheduling the repayment of 
earlier--and, to be honest, not always well utilized--loans, and, just before 
the bankruptcy proceedings got under way, it cancelled them. The GVM repaid 
all of its outstanding loans, and by doing so, increased its shortage of cash 
reserves by more than 400 million forints. After the bankruptcy proceedings, 
the enterprise's debts remained similar to what they were previously, but 
investment credits were transformed into bankruptcy credits, and the 
conditions of repayment were made more favorable. 


[Question] In sum, do you feel that-~-in accordance with the self-concept of 
the GVM--the enterprise's operating conditions are favorable? 


[Answer] Substantially, they are; but this does not mean that we have no more 
worries. For instance, one of them is the issue of hard-currency import. At 
our enterprise, the production cycles are quite long, and their programming is 
hindered by the present annual cycle of import-accounting. And, of course. we 
are worried by the fact that our wages are lagging behind... 
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HUNGARY ECONOMIC 


DETAILS OF LAW ON JOINT-STOCK, LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 30 Apr 87 p 1, 5 


{Article by Mrs Janos Kovacs: “Joint-Stock, Limited Liability Companies: In 
Good Company”) 


(Text) Article 34 of 1986 on economic associations prescribes that, as of 1 
January 1987, legal persons of Hungarian citizenship are also allowed to form 
joint-stock or limited liability companies. In the case of either type of 
association, it is the Court of Registration that is responsible for 
controlling the legality of the undertakings. These ‘pes of associations may 
be created by having themselves registered at the . .art. 


A joint-stock company may be created with a minimum starting capital of five 
million forints. The nominal value of stocks issued cannot be smaller than 
10,000 forints. There are strict rules for the protection of invested 
capital; for example, neither interest nor dividends can be paid out of the 
invested capital. In the event the invested capital is lost, the payment of 
dividends will be prohibited until the original amount of the invested capital 
is re-established. Also, there are specific legal prescriptions for the 
opportunities of reducing the invested capital. 


The stock is a piece of security, freely transferable by endorsement, but the 
joint-stock company cannot buy its own stocks. Owners of stocks are 
responsible for the company's obligations only to the limit of the nominal 
value of their stocks, and the nominal value of their stocks cannot be 
increased during the existence of the company. New stocks cannot be issued 
until the originally issued stocks (the actual starting capital) are not fully 
paid for. At the creation of the company it may be prescribed what proportion 
of the stocks must be paid for in cash. This amount is usually 10 percent of 
the nominal value, but it may be higher. 


In contrast with joint-stock companies, limited liability companies are a 
"closed" form of association; they include members of a defined legal 
personality and are not required to make their transactions public. In 
determining the responsibilities of members in limited liability companies 
(auxiliary payments and services, etc.) there is a great latitude provided. 














The companies’ responsibility to their sembers is unligited, embracing their 
entire wealth. On the other hand, the seagbers' responsibility is ligited, 
existing only toward the companies. 


The ordinary capital of the limited liability companies gay be no less than 
500,000 forints, and the sinisus asount of contribution to the capital say be 
no less than 100,000 forints: 


--30 percent of the ordinary capital, but not less than 500,000 forints, sust 
be paid in cash; 


--the sg@allest contribution to the capital that entitles the investor toa 
vote may be no less than 5,000 forints; 


--every limited liability company that has gore than 25 members and ordinary 
capital in excess of 2.5 gillion forints gust establish a board of directors. 


Principles Regulating Earnings 


Regulations covering domestic economic associations are not--or are only 
partly--applicable to joint-stock or limited liability companies. Therefore, 
a separate and uniform system of income- and earnings-regulation was developed 
for these types of associations. Due to the fact that a new tax on production 
units is scheduled to go into effect in 1988, this system will operate only 
for a year in its present form. However, the income regulation applicable to 
the new forgs rf associations is basically such that it will be easily 
accommodated by the new tax regulations. The basic principles are as follows: 


1) Both types of new associations are required to confirm to the general 
financial conditions that are generally applicable to domestic economic 
associations. This means that the establishgent of either joint-stock or 
limited liability companies must primarily serve the cause of development. 


These associations must also confirm to the Ministry of Finance Decree 48 (31 
October 1986) concerning the establishment of enterprises, and--in the event 
the founders choose the ‘commercial house’ form--they, as well as the house, 
are eligible to receive the tax breaks provided for then. 


2) The uniform nature of fiscal prescriptions indicates a readiness to 
accommodate the altered tax system. From the point of view of taxation, the 
specialized or branch nature of the new associations will be irrelevant. 


The rules are completely identical for associations performing functions in 
the agrarian, industrial, or commercial spheres. This was justified in part 
by the fact that the new associations--as the ideal representatives of new- 
fashioned capital formation--could (and, it is hoped, would) be formed in 
order to integrate broadly heterogeneous activities. Thus, the above-cited 
Ministry of Finance decree will cover all exclusively domestic joint-stock and 
limited liability companies, and in this application will not contain 
specialty-based distinctions (tax breaks, etc.). Only three types of tax 
breaks (rebate on association profit taxes) will be applicable: the above- 
mentioned preference for commercial houses; an interest rebate applicable in 
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cases of certain preferred credits; and tax-retention proportionate to the £ 
+ F activities of associations. 


3) Present fiscal (tax) regulations distinguish between companies that work 
with foreign participation and those that are founded by domestic individuals 
only. Regulations concerned with the new types of firgs do not affect 
economic associations with foreign participation; they will continue to fall 
into the category of current rules for sulti-national undertakings. At the 
same tige, several sigilarities can be detected between the two tax 
structures, such as in regard to the systes of gat*rial incentives for the 
employees of domestically founded joint-stock and limited liability companies. 


Sigilarities and Differences 


When it comes to the size and the method of calculating community development 
contribution and profit tax, the regulations are nearly identical to those 
applied to other enterprises. It is a significant difference, however, that 
joint-stock companies are not entitled to set aside some of their profits 
before paying their taxes in order to create reserves; they gay do this within 
the category of reserve capital, using already taxed resources. Another 
distinction is that the size of tax levied does not have to be sodified 
(increased) by the positive balance of punitive payments made or received. 


In contrast with the earnings regulations applicable to the enterprises, the 
wage tax is not intended to burden the reserve capital (the "quasi-" incentive 
fund), but the already taxed profits. Amortization payments, or external 
resources permanently obtained, are not allowed--even in theory--to serve as 
cover for wage taxes. 


The proposed tax reform--at least according to present plans--will eliminate 
wage taxes. This notwithstanding, taxation is still contained within the 
earnings regulations applied to the new types of associations, since other 
financial institutions operating in a manner sigilar to the joint-stock 
companies also pay wage taxes. 


In accordance with internationally accepted legal practice, members (share- 
holders) of these associations receive their dividends from the taxed profits 
of the associations. This is also in accord with our domestic practice. 


Reserve Capital, Taxes 


In addition to the already existing peculiarities (the paying of wage taxes 
and the calculating of dividends before the reserve capital is created), the 
formation of reserve capital takes place in the same manner as that of the 
incentive fund, described by the earnings regulation for enterprises. The 
same thing applies to the use of the reserve capital, except that the two new 
types of associations are not required to replenish their circulating capital. 
(Generally there is no rationale behind this.) Wor do regulations covering 
the material incentive of high-level enterprise employees apply to the elected 
officers and managers at the new types of associations. 











However, the new sphere is not exempt from paying tax on property according to 
the enterprise earnings regulations, but in fact this has to be done in a 
morgative and unitary sanner (at the comprehensive rate of 3 percent). 
Distinctions in earnings regulations based on belonging to various branches, 
or due to any other factors, are not valid. In practice, the obligation to 
pay property taxes is unlikely to "come up” in cases of associations forsed 
after 1987. In 1987 this obligation was removed by a decree of the Ministry 
of Finance om concessions to new enterprises; and it is foreseen that the tax 
reforms will eliminate it altogether. 


The projection base and the size of accumulation tax must be determined in a 
ganner sigilar to the one used in enterprise earnings regulation. Tie rules 
for paying such taxes are also identical. 


Material Incentives 


What kind of material incentives will apply to employees of the new type of 
associations? 


When it comes to the system of material incentives, there is no distinction 
made between high-ranking elected officers and managers on the one hand, and 
regular employees on the other hand. The earnings of all "employees" are 
determined by the assembled management or membership. Their decision is not 
directly covered by specific regulations (although it is quite another story 
that the leadership is “able to get their input heard," when it comes to the 
level of earnings or annual increases). 


The average earnings of the associations’ employees (including, as shown 
above, all employees) consists of two elements: 


--One is wages, conforming to the statistical labor regulations. This can be 
set at any amount, but the maxigum that can be claimed as "“expenses<wages" may 
not exceed the upper limit of the employees’ scheduled wages, regardless of 
the amount actually paid out as compensation. (This accountable portion of 
wages forms the basis for calculating the amount of social security, as well 
as that of wage taxes.) The portion of the wages that cannot be claimed in 
this manner represents a direct burden against the associations’ reserve 
capital. 


--The other component is the so-called commission, which is derived ‘from the 
reserve capital of the associations. In this instance there is no vpper limit 
set; the only requirement is that a source must be provided to cover these 
amounts. The workers must pay a general income tax and subsequently, property 
tax on these amounts. 


--In 1987 a 5 percent increase may be applied tax-free to the base average 
earnings (that is, the per capita annual amount paid out as wages and 
commission combined). Any increase in the average wages in excess of this 
amount would require the levying of a wage tax. 


As wage tax, the firm must pay three times the amount equal to the growth in 
average wages over the tax-free level, multiplied by the number of employees, 
and account this amount against the reserve capital. 
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ECONOMIC REFORM CALLED INADEQUATE, NEW STRATEGY URGED 
Budapest MAGYAR TUDOMANY in Hungarian No 4, Apr 87 pp 270-282 


[Article by Marton Tardos, Department Head of the Institute of Economic 
Science of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences: "The Organization of Our Econogy 
and the Reforms") 


{Text] The Institute of Economic Science at the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
ganages the program entitled "The Organizational Structure of Our Econogy" 
under tis aegis of the National Medium Range Research and Development Plan 
(OKKFT.) The examinations have been trying to determine whether the nearly 
two decades that have passed since 1968 justified the changes made at that 
tise, and what kind of lessons could be drawn from the prvebdlegs and 
shortcomings of the post-reform developments. 


After the Second World War, there were undoubtedly thorough changes taking 
place in Hungary's economic life, which up until that time has followed a 
capitalist course of industrialization. The process, extending over more than 
a decade and a half, started in 1946 with the nationalization of large banks 
and enterprises, and was substantially completed in 1960-1961 with the 
collectivization of agriculture. Subsequent steps, such as the organizational 
merging of industrial firms (1962-1964) or the campaigns aimed at a similar 
merging of industrial and agricultural cooperatives, can be considered nothing 
gore than efforts to consistently apply the requirements of the already 
established order. 


The economic change took place in tandem with the growth of the communist 
party's leading role, which was later fixed in the country's constitution. 
This implied not merely the liquidation of large capitalist enterprise, 
followed by the near-coi'plete elimination of individual firms from the 
economic scene, but also the construction of an economic system, in villages 
and cities alike, which are made up of easily manageable, centralized and 
hierarchically directed units; something that was to be modeled on the 
contemporary Soviet example. 


The Precedent: Plan-Management by Directives 


The hierarchically centralized apparatus that regulated and controlled 
economic activities accomplished its functions not only by i sure that 








laws were respected; through plan-instructions it also directly prescribed the 
econosgic units’ tasks, for the accogplishsent of which the gost isportant 
resources and necessary saterials could be obtained only via the central 
Gistribdution network. Through the use of directive supervision, central 
authorities sanaged to gain factual control over the cooperatives and private 
enterprise as well as the nationalized enterprises. Large enterprises tried to 
protect their own interests through the practice of plan-juries, attempting to 
determine what kind of tasks they would be assigned aw what kind of saterials 
they would receive. Their autonogy did not go beyond their ability to 
Getersgine the structure according tc which they would seet or exceed the 
plans, or in what areas they would risk falling behind. Within this ligited 
area of sobility, enterprises were influenced by stigulation to geet the 
provisions of the plan, profits accusulated in the systes of internal 
accounting, and other indicators of success. 


State administrative organs--sgeaning, in the case of nationalized enterprises, 
the branch sginistries and the local councils--igplesented che directing and 
controlling of econogic units in the frasework of so-called proprietary 
supervision. The supervising of cooperatives was formally performed by the 
national councils elected by the gseabership, or their presidents, who also 
enjoyed the confidence of the government. Sigilar national bodies supervised 
the activities of licensed private craftsmen and private serchants as well. 


Party organs have always been active participants in direction and control. 
Their direct influence was ligited to cover the selection of cadres i. be 
placed in charge of econogic units, but through the gesgbership and party 
organizations they saintained constant control over not only aspects of 
mobilization (labor unions, women's and youth sovement, etc.) but also over 
the economic activities. Their prigary tools in this were the constant calling 
to account of the enterprise sganager, regardless of party sembership, as well 
as occasional campaigns to check certain designated economic processes. 


The rationale behind all-out centralization in economic sganagement, which was 
installed in Hungary on the Soviet model after the Second World War, was that 
the internal contradictions of market-oriented production based on capitalist 
ownership are not only unfair when it comes to distributing power and profits, 
but also opposed to the demands of rational sanagement. (1) 


The results achieved by the developed economies of Western countries have been 
proving with increasing force that even though the ownership relations of 
capitalist economies are unfair, these economies are able to create the 
conditions needed for effective growth. On the other hand, the example of 
Hungarian economy and of other centralized economies demonstrate that it is 
not so easy to established the much-hoped-for rational economic management, as 
long as certain social injustices survive, and even new ones are created. By 
greatly concentrating resources, the above described planned economy managed 
through directives may be able to bring about definite growth in certain 
selected branches, but it is unable to show decisive results for the breadth 
of the entire economy. This unpleasant fact becomes particularly evident when 
a country's uneven growth has already exhausted its reserves of labor force, 
investment capacities and mineral resources. Under the above form of economic 
management the individual citizens and producers--each of whom, according to 
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proclagations, are supposed to Se co-owners of the saticnualize¢ seans of 
production—-in fact tad so proprietary rigots. Thus, 

plants did sot consider themselves co-owsers. Even 
@id not have a greater sense of ownership: On paper they bad the right to 
Gispowe of the cooperative’s property, Sut their actual rights were so lisitec 
and narrow that their situation scarcely differed from that of any cther 
citizen. Thus, in fact, every productive seagber of society was compelled to 
participate in the ecomomic life of the country sot as 4 ct-owner, Sut serely 
as an employee: he was supposed to place Sis labor-capacity at the disposal wf 
state or cooperative leadership, at a rate that was determined by state 
regulations. Only a few (private craftsmen, serchants or small peasants, etc.) 
chose to regain outside the hierarchically controlled ecomogic organs, 
acquiescing in earning legal incoges frog their independent activities. 
However, their incomes were so severely regulated by the state administration, 
and their activities were so ligited in scope that their situation and freedos 
of action did not differ significantly from those of esployees ian the 
mationalized sector. Thus--even if we do sot consider the occasional 
regulations restricting labor-gigration--the legal labor-garket opportunities 
open to citizens were prisariliy ligited to negotiating production- and wages- 


level, changing work-places, and earning extra soney Dy working beyond regular 
hours. 


As consumers, the citizens were free to use their earnings (wages, pensions, 
sick benefits and any other legal or illegal incogwes) to purchase goods and 
services. However, the producing and serchandising organs did not strive 
sufficiently to satisfy their needs. The shortage of goods ligited the citizen 
consusers’ sovereignty, compelling thes to sake substitutes or save their 


money. 


Even state-operated enterprises and cooperatives became dissatisfied with the 
above type of planned econosy sanaged through directives. They desandec 
increased developgent efforts in order to saintain the prescribed pace of 
growth, but central distribution was unable to provide the resources necessary 
for this. The situation of the enterprises was sade even gore difficult by the 
fact that, even within the framework of their centrally assi,sed sphere, they 
were unable to procure in a suitable sanner, because--sigilarly to the rest of 
the populace--they were subject to the sonopolistic whia of sellers. 


It became evident that the "state of being consciously organized,” which was 
supposed to replace the garket, was not able to synchronize the complicated 
systems of divergent social interests with the available resources, and could 
not effectively stimulate sembers of the society to satisfy ¢desands. Instead, 
in order to deliver on the promises gade by the transformation, it developed 
an extensive bureaucratic state apparatus. This also brought about the 
unfavorable consequence that the apporatus, in order to retain the privileges 
it obtained, used the shortage due to the un-synchronized nature of demand and 
supply as a justification for its own “disciplining” activity. 


Recognizing the relationships described above, Hungary's political and 
economic leadership decided to undertake significant changes in the mid-1960s. 
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Embodied in the June 1966 decision made by the Central Committee of the MSZMP, 
these changes were reflected by the economic reforms put into effect in 
January, 1968. 


In examining the Hungarian system of econcmic management, we have been trying 
to determine whether the nearly two decades that have passed since 1968 
justified the changes made at that time, and what kind of lessons could be 
drawn from the problems and shortcomings of the post-reform developments. 


The Goals of the 1968 Economic Reforms 


Nearing the end of the second decade after the introduction of reforms, it is 
worth re-examining the goals that were established at the time. The 
introductory part of the MSZMP's October 1966 proclamation refers to these 
five goals of the reforms: 


"to strengthen our socialist system, accelerate the progress of our party and 
our people toward their objective, the completion of a socialist society;" 


“develop the socialist ownership relationships and resources; increase the 
independence of socialist enterprises and improve their effectiveness;" 


“contribute to the planned nature of economic growth, the development and 
modernization of methods involved in socialist planned economy ;" 


“ensure that the principles of socialist wage-policies are more effectively 
implemented, and that party activists, as well as all workers be more 
effectively stimulated to perform more diligent and higher quality work;" 


“work toward making the total labor of society more effective, and within 
that, the work of each economic unit better organized." (2) 


Augmenting the above is the statement according to which "...the reforms 
preserve and develop those elements of our economic life that have been prove 
worthwhile and viable, and eliminates those that are obsolete.” These 
observations do not differ significantly from the declarations analyzing 
economic progress and setting policies for the future that have been appearing 
regularly in the Soviet Union since 1917 and in the other Eastern European 
countries since 1950. a significant dev’ation is seen by some people in the 
following statement: "Our national economy will provide more opportunities for 
economic competition between enterprises." In concrete terms, this meant the 
desertion of plan directives and the centralized system of material- and 
commodity-allocation, which was defined in the proclamation in this manner: 
"The enterprises will be able to define their own plans, and make their own 
decisions as to... how many of each items within their profile they wish to 
produce and put on the market, as well as how much of their required material 
will they buy and from which sources..." The party decision did more than 
promote the replacement of distributicn by marketing and plan directives by 
profit incentives; it also openly voiced more significant demands for the 
diversification of economy's sectors. This was expressed in connection with 
competition: In addition to equally based competition between the various 
state-operated enterprises and cooperatives, the decision was also made to 
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The decision also recognized the regulating role of prices, acknowledging that 
they can fulfill their functions only if, in addition to production costs and 
State subsidies, the "value judgement of the market" is also taken into 
consideration. Moreover, it also stated that this would be possible only if 
"authorities decrease their involvement with setting prices," and if "state 
regulation of prices were to become flexible." 


In contrast with the policy of isolation and retreating behind the protection 
of socialist world market, the decision promoted a strategy of economic 
openness. It voiced the desirability of "stronger stimulating effect to be 
exerted by foreign markets on our production, our marketing and our entire 
economic development." 


The program set out by this party decision is also characterized by the 
recognition that our objectives in systematically improving the workers’ 
standard of living, their working and living conditions can only be realized 
by “using new approaches in labor mobility and transfer," and by "accepting 
the temporary difficulties that may thus arise." This change should be coupled 
with earnings that are "closer related to performance and efficiency," and 
with developments in the area of social control over "workers and labor 
organizations representing them." In view of the broad range of the decision's 
requirements, it is easy to agree with the opinion of Janos Kadar, who said: 
"The economic reforms are of outstanding importance among the changes that 
have taken place since the Second World War." (3) 


However, the changes of 1966-1968 have been severely restricted by three 
factors. To begin with, the party decision visualized "the operating 
conditions and rules of the market" as being under the control of central 
decisions synchronized by the plan. While recognizing that the market's 
influence may lead to deviation from the plan, it approved of such deviations, 
or refrained from implementing the original plan's directives through 
administrative means, only "if this did not interfere with realizing the main 
goals of the plan, and if the changes were favorable for the national 
economy..." This provision, over-estimating the planners' forecasting 
abilities, made it possible for people and organs adhering to the principle of 
total centralization to depict each change not in their interests as negative 
side-effects, and to "trim them away," thereby neutralizing the positive 
effects of competition and the market. Secondly, in order not too change too 
much too quickly, the reforms temporarily left untouched the organization of 
economic life inherited from the time of centralization and its supervision. 
As a result, the country's economy--becoming ever more simplified, working 
with an ever-decreasing number of enterprises under a continuously more 
absolute system of supervision, and beginning to approach the ideal of a 
national economy working as one enterprise--turned toward the market at a time 
when fuw enterprises had even a partial autonomy in management practices. 
Conditions contributing to the elimination of plan-regulated management and 
encouraging the the appearance of market-oriented competitiveness were 
scarcely present: there were scarcely any goods that consumers, retailers or 
institutional buyers could obtain from more than one source. In addition to 
stabilizing the peculiar monopolistic situation of the sellers, bvt also made 
it possible for the state and party control of economic life to point out the 
"culprits" or the "culpable parties” in the event of any real or professed 
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economic disorders. The number of enterprises and this seller-buyer 
relationship remained substantially unchanged, delaying the full development 
of reforms for 13 years, that is, until 1980. 


Finally, the reforms consciously interpreted regulated socialist marketing 
management in a manner that its influence was limited to the production and 
commercial distribution of goods, having little effect on the transaction of 
production-factors, such as labor and capital. In other words, the reforms 
relied on the efficiency of a regulated market economy in which the profit- 
distributing function of the commodity market is not accompanied by the 
earnings-redistributing function of labor- and capital-market. In the areas of 
labor and wages, this meant one thing: The reforms presupposed that the 
enterprises' chances for introducing wage-differences based on performance-- 
directly related to profits--would stimulate the workers to increase their 
production. At the same time, they considered it socially acceptable for 
equally skilled and productive workers to earn greatly different amounts at 
various work-places, depending on the profitability of enterprises. When it 
came to investments, the absence of capital market was based on the theory 
that by retaining central control of investments able to alter the economic 
structure, it would be possible to use enterprise profits for financing 
investment and servicing the loans taken out to start projects, without 
infringing greatly on efficiency requirements. Obviously, proponents of the 
reform concept abandoned the idea of lator- and capital markets, accepting the 
problems derived from this, because they considered it ome of the criteria of 
socialist regulated markets, that the conflict between capital and labor 
(surviving even under socialism) should not be20me public in the form of 
institutionalized wage-strugg).e. In addition, they felt that--as an important 
element of socialist production reiations--investments affecting the 
structural development of commodity production should remain subject to the 
conscious decision-making process of the central organs. 


The Reforms’ Achievements - Contradictions Within the Organizational System 


Due to space limitations, this essay can only aliude to the investigations 
(covering nearly all aspects of economic life) which demonstrated that there 
has been a significant economic progress since the reforms have been 
introduced. The most important achievement was that the producers were 
stimulated to satisfy consumer demands. However, the changes did not bring 
about the expected results either in the efficient use of resources, in the 
technological renewal of economic life, or the development of a closer 
correlation between demand and supply. Thus, the reforms were not sufficient 
to make up for the loises resulting from the objectively deteriorating foreign 
trade circumstances of the country. Let us review the factors that stood in 
the way of the reforms’ success: 


Our investigations have shown that there are two primary causes limiting the 
reforms' success: one is that--especially after 1972--the internal 
contradiction between the centralized power structure created after the Second 
World War and Hungary's internal market which called for numerous decision- 
making centers stimulated the anti-reform factors; and the other is that the 
economic leadership did not turn its attention on the issues that were left 
unsolved by the reforms, on the contrary, the attacks from those who wished to 
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turn back the clock prevented it from realizing several goals originally on 
the reform's agenda, such as the transformation of the organizational network. 


Of the two closely related issues, I will first focus cn the problem of 
relationship between the spheres of economy and authority. Conflicts related 
to this have changed periodically. There is no opportunity here to describe 
the historical process accurately. Thus, I will summarize the major 
characteristics of the phenomena involved, alluding to the peculiarities of 
each period. It is commonly known that, as early as during 1968, the economic 
breakthrough attributed to the reforms resulted not only in an acceleration of 
growth, a reduction in the amount of labor and capital required by a given 
volume of national product, and a larger selection of goods, but also in 
certain side-effects that were considered less favorable. For example, though 
observed earlier, it was first brought to light that employees of enterprises 
Classified in various categories worked for widely disparate wages. Among 
other effects deemed undesirable at the time we can refer to the so-called 
second economy, (the auxiliary shops of agricultural cooperatives, the General 
Consumer and Marketing Cooperatives [AFESZ,] the manufacturing and service 
firms, etc) with growth and earning potentials surpassing that of the 
socialist sector, and the increasing volume of trade in free-priced gods, such 
as luxury and imported items. Using the dissatisfaction evoked by these 
phenomena as a pretext, the counteroffensive to push the reforms back started 
on several fronts. For one thing, the restrictions--originally designed to be 
temporary--were never removed; on the contrary, new measures were implemented. 
The reform of the regulatory system was not followed by the planned 
organizational measures. Instead of merging the branch ministries and 
reforming the system of councils, there was a gradual return--especially 
between 1972 and 1978, during the period of "hidden re-centralization"--to 
methods that were similar to those used in the previous period. Taking 
advantage of the hierarchical structure of most organization and the fact that 
tasks of the national economy could by and large be identified with the 
activities of certain enterprises or enterprise-groups, the branch sginistries 
and other supervisory organs were able to convey their "expectations" to the 
enterprises even without reverting to directives. The problems of management, 
the acute shortage of goods, the unforeseen price-increases and layoffs, the 
wage-increases many people deemed uncalled-for, etc., gave additional 
legitimacy to the existence of these organs and justified their interventions. 
In an attempt to protect their own positions, organs of economic leadership 
proclaimed one set of principles while following contradictory ones. On the 
one hand, they declared themselves to be for incentive profit-sharing, knowing 
all the time that compulsions forced upon the enterprises from above 
effectively block all incentives. Thus, they were convinced that they resorted 
to the hidden methods of political pressure only in order to avert undesirable 
effects. It was for the same reason that they hindered the genuinely 
unrestricted course of free prices, blocked the freeing of other prices and 
the liberalizing of rigid limitations on wages and earnings and thus prevented 
the market from exercising its influence over economic activities. 


The constant regulatory activities of the state and party apparatus--which, 
after 1980, were often formalized in contracts with enterprises (export 
pledges in exchange for wage-preferences or special bonuses, etc)--appeared to 
be genuinely useful in many cases. The interventions were able to limit 








shortages at a tolerable level, to delay price-hikes, to moderate imgport- 
demands and to increase export production. However, interventions did not go 
hand in hand with increases in effectiveness; on the contrary, deteriorating 
effectiveness was frequently the price of "achievements." Special attention 
should be paid to the measures of the 1980 which appeared liberal and market- 
oriented. In most of these cases, it has come to light that--contrary to the 
slogans--the practice was strengthening the position of those in favor of 
intervention. A good example for this was the introduction of competitive 
pricing system. The announced positive principle, according to which world 
market prices as well as domestic demand and supply play a role in the 
domestic system of prices, was never put into practice. Negotiations between 
enterprises and the state in the framework of competitive pricing system 
merely brought new forms to take the places of earlier plan juries, which 
after 1968 became negotiations concerning regulations. 


With enterprises foundering in difficult financial situations and, without 
subsidies, possible bankruptcy, the state and party leadership viewed this as 
an invitation to intensify their own so-called supervisory activities. In 
practice, this meant their ability to arrange subsidies, preferential loans or 
other financial remedies. Their political initiatives and their success in 
arranging such assistance were instrumental in preventing the disappearance of 
marginally efficient enterprises and headed off bankruptcy proceedings against 
other loss-producing firms. The elimination of enterprises was usually avoided 
by this method: government organs wrote off the debts of troubled firms and 
granted assistance in starting new, more promising production programs. The 
number of troubled large or middle-sized enterprises facing elimination, whose 
cases were regularly dealt with for years by the economic organs of the 
Council of Ministers, the State Planning Commission (ATB) and the Economic 
Committee (GB) is widely known. When it came to smaller enterprises, 
industrial or agricultural cooperatives, the Hungarian National Bank was able 
to extend assistance on its own. 


Handling the cases of near-bankrupt enterprises in this manner meant, on the 
one hand, that during the lengthy negotiations things remained unchanged. In 
other words, by leaving a loss-producing process untouched, the volume of bad 
debts owed to the National Bank continued to increase. To be sure, the newer 
programs resulting from negotiations between the enterprises and the 
authorities included promises for the scheduled repayment of leftover debts, 
after implementing usually modest changes in the structure of production. 
However, it was not unusual for an enterprise to receive only one or two years 
of reprieve, after which another bankruptcy procedure was initiated. Our 
criticism of this practice, described in our case studies, was frequently 
rejected by the responsible organs; not only did they try to cover up for the 
weaknesses of established methods, but referred to our observations as 
"digging up” accidental past mistakes. Moreover, ignoring any comparison 
between substantive points, they refused to consider the new enterprise 
programs, developed on the bases of valid decisions, as reviving old methods, 
defending them instead as exclusively feasible “qualitative innovations." 


A significant share of the bankruptcy procedures were carried out within the 
framework of reorganization campaigns, which generally amounted to infringing 
upon the autonomy of local industrial firms and agricultural or craftsmen's 
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cooperatives. As we have pointed it out in our case studies, these campaigns 
played an important part in strengthening the legitimacy of local state and 
party organs. The sharp contradiction between the state and party documents 
that called for unified, enterprise-based, "normative" economic management and 
the above described practice cannot be considered accidental. It may be the 
most igportant claim resulting from our study that the conflicts are less 
likely to have their roots in the weakness of economic regulations, and 
especially not in the delay of organizational changes, than in other “actors 
which are hidden deeper. This observation is supported by the fact that 
organizational changes implemented after 1980 proved to be inadequate. 
Increasing the number of enterprises, creating one industrial portfolio to 
replace the three branch ginistries in an effort to achieve unified 
leadership, and developing the entrepreneurial sector of the economy were 
insufficient to expedite a solution significantly. We are convinced, and 
developments after 1985 seem to support our point, is that the weaknesses of 
development are not primarily caused by the inconsistency of already executed 
changes at the enterprises, but by the absence of isgportant sarket 
institutions, foremost among which are the capital- and labor force markets. 


After all, even under theoretical circumstances, profits reflect only the 
momentary market relationship between demand and supply. Even when a firs 
operates in the best garket sgechanism, its profits reflect numerous random 
factors. Therefore, profits in and by themselves--even if they are one of the 
best measurements of a firm's current activities--do not provide enough direct 
information either as to what are reasonable wages to be paid the workers of 
the firg, or how guch investment in the enterprise is worthwhile. It is an 
important peculiarity of Hungary's econogic mechanism that it uses current 
profit figures for the direct regulation of wages and investments, instead of 
an evaluation based on proprietary interests. This has several negative 
consequences: First of all, it becomes necessary to levy high taxes on profits 
and, as is commonly known, taxing profits--especially at a progressive rate-- 
weakens the incentive for higher profits. It may become necessary to introduce 
compulsory utilization of profits, such as its assignment to development and 
profit-sharing funds, as was the case during the early 1980s. The economically 
unfounded functions of current profits, however, interfere with rational 
management, and they are unable to replace proprietary considerations aiming 
at the preservation and increment of property. In the absence of the latter, 
the presently employed profit-regulating methods, which also perform earnings- 
regulating functions, will remain inevitable. And this regulation--as was 
demonstrated by post-1985 practice--is made necessary by neglecting 
considerations of enterprise property, even if everyone knows that all known 
methods of earnings-regulation tend to restrict the igprovegent of 
productivity and that their variants only produce changes in the methods used 
to short-circuit thea. 


When it comes to investments, due to the great centralization of earnings 
their regulation (which is supposed to substitute for a proprietary approach) 
creates this situation: post-taxation profits earned from any economic 
investaent project are able to cover investment expenses only in the sost 
exceptional cases. As a result, only larger enterprises are able to iaplement 
significant investment projects, because they are almost entirely independent 
of the success of investment projects; they have large enough development 

















funds to invest without credits, or to pay their debts. On the other hand, 
even the most efficient investments made by smaller enterprises are 
successful enough to cover the next larger project only in the sost 
exceptional cases. 


Regardless of its intentions, the regulating mechanism substituting for 
capital- and labor force aarkets will evoke specific, and discriminatory, 
intervention on the part of central organs. In general, such intervention re- 
allocates earnings in a direction that is contrary to the reqiirements of 
effectiveness, that is, from good to poor managers. The three most isportant 
channels of re-allocation analyzed and described in our study are: influencing 
the prices, the specific distribution of budgetary subsidies and burdens, and 
floating credits according to criteria that vary from enterprise to 
enterprise. In more or less modified forms, these methods--breaking down the 
healthy circulation of money and hindering the effects of the market and 
effectiveness--are still operating. The only area in which a noticeable 
reduction took place during the recent years is the volume of direct 
subsidies. Thus, the absence of a capital- and labor force market necessarily 
brought about a situation in which the requirements of normative regulation 
have remained un-fulfilled. 


At the same time, the system of specific regulation also meant that the 
centralized hierarchical organization inherited from the period of planned 
economy managed through directives, is substantially intact, although in 
modified form: specific plan directives have been replaced by specific 
interpretation and regulation of functions. In order to bring a meaningful 
change to the situation, it is imperative to institutionalize a capital and 
labor force market, and regulate the demands of the national economy ina 
uniform manner. However, this further calls for significant measures--not 
present in the 1966-1968 reforms--such as making the conflict between 
enterprise property and the earnings incentives of employees, and further 
decentralizing decision-making power concerning investments. 


We must make separate mention of economic development outside the sphere of 
large socialist enterprises. According to the provisions of the reforas, 
instead of striving to reduce private enterprise, it should be encouraged if 
it increases the selection of goods on the market or if its products are 
cheaper than those of the nationalized or cooperative sector. Yet, statistics 
show that, in spite of favorable results, up to 1980 the level of lawful 
private enterprise had been falling. 


However, statistics consider the small household plots of agricultural 
cooperative members as part of the socialist sector, (because their owners are 
buying their supplies from, and selling their products to the cooperatives,) 
not taking the non-taxable volume of trade into consideration. It would be 
more realistic for us to put the non-taxable private production of goods and 
the private household plots in the same category as small private agricultural 
plots. Basing our statistics on this kind of calculation, we can see that, 
even if private enterprise has not reached the same proportions as during the 
pre-collectivization period, it has begun to grow after 1968. 
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The opportunities of private enterprise began significantly expanding during 
the 1980s. If the legally prescribed training and other conditions were met, 
authorities could no longer refuse to grant a private craftsmen's license to 
applicants. As of 1982, the state made it possible for people to create a 
variety of small enterprises, such as economic work teams, civil legal 
associations, mini-cooperatives, and others of the kind. 


The modification brought considerable successes. Together with the small 
private agricultural plots, private enterprise produces a good one-third of 
Hungary's GNP. What is gore, this sector has been a major contributor to the 
slow economic growth that has been in evidence since 1979, and--in spite of 
the restrictions on imgports--private production had a large part in preventing 
a shortage of goods and services. However, this phenomenon also has its 
negative aspects. For one thing, private and small entrepreneurs, similarly 
to newly formed small cooperative and state enterprises, are still no sore 
influenced by the market as firms of the socialist sector; sellers continue to 
enjoy advantages over buyers. This is caused in part by the failure of the 
state to develop a uniform system for regulating demand throughout the 
national economy. By unitarily financing state and cooperative enterprises, 
and by assigning consumer supply and export tasks to them, we created a 
situation in which small and private enterprises (which are sore sensitive to 
shortages) are able to survive even if they do not operate more efficiently 
than the socialist sector, or even if their adjustment to consumer demands 
leaves something to be desired. On the other hand, some segments of private 
enterprise (such as construction, or material and cultural services) achieve 
their high volume by paying higher wages (sometimes twice or three times as 
high) than the socialist sector. In cases of un-licensed and unqualified 
activities, the differences between results and wages are even greater. This 
negative development is caused by the fact that the unitarily financed larger 
units of the state or cooperative sector are insensitive to earnings, that is, 
they are reluctant to satisfy small demands or to broaden their activities 
even when their business is slow; instead, they turn to private enterprise. 
Therefore, most of these firms have sore orders than they are able to satisfy, 
even in slow times. And if the level of demands shrinks to the point where it 
may not assure them of their expected earnings, they are immediately ready to 
reduce the scope of their offerings. Finally, it is also a negative 
development that savings accumulated in private enterprise are generally not 
utilized in the productive or merchandising sphere, due to the progressive and 
often punitive taxation of private earnings. Thus, a disproportionately large 
share of private savings are used for luxury purposes (expensive travel, 
luxury houses, vacation homes, automobiles) or are speculatively invested 
(house-building or the purchase of antiques and real estate), which are not 
beneficial for the economy. 


Recent Efforts To Solve the Problems 


During the early 1980s there was an increasing realization of the need for 
additional thorough changes. As shown by our investigations, among the 
demands modifying the organizational, institutional and supervisory systeas, 
there was increasing role assigned to the institutional strengthening of 
enterprise autonomy, the forceful liberalization of price- and earnings 
regulations, and the uniform restriction of demand-level throughout the 
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national econogy. In April 1984, the Central Committee of the MSZMP took a 
position in support of the changes: As a result, new forgs of enterprise 
@anagement were introduced. By the end of 1985, there were 387 enterprise 
councils and 183 firmgs gsanaged by vorkers' assemblies, and the proprietary 
management of these enterprises is not in the hands of branch ginistries or 
local councils. The new forms were introduced at other enterprises during 
1986, anc the number of small enterprises was increasing. Even excluding the 
specialized cooperatives, the enterprise economic work teams (VGMK,) or 
private craftsmen, by the end of 1985 there were almost 15,090 economic units 
operating in the country, of which 5,400 had been incorporated. (According to 
comparative statistics, the number of sigilar enterprises in the 1970s was 
4,000.) 


Beginning with 1985, the capital market was also starting to develop. Certain 
fir@s began issuing freely gjarketable bonds. There was an acceleration in 
founding various kinds of enterprises. New economic regulations are 
frequently issued. There is less rigidity in the restrictions on earnings and 
prices. Bankruptcy procedures have been legally formalized. A so-called "re- 
training assistance” progras was installed or perfected, providing social 
assistance to workers who lost their employmwent. The banking systes is 
undergoing a significant transformation, aiming toward sharpening comgpetition. 


All of these igportant and positive developments, however, were not 
accompanied by the qualitative isgprovement of our ganagement practices. for 
example, our 1985-1986 foreign trade achievements compared negatively with 
those of 1984. We fell behind on our foreign sarket obligations, and the 
supply on our domestic gsarkets was not igproving. Tue achievements of the 
socialist sector were increasing. The enterprises continue to use their 
earnings, left over after the state deducts its share, to increase personal 
incomes, instead of contributing to the growth of their capital holdings. 
What is sore, this tendency has grown since th new ganagement forags were 
disseminated. 


It is still difficult to gseasure the developments of the past two-three years. 
However, it is already evident that the positive achievements of 1983-1988 
were not indicative of a general positive trend, but only the results of 
extraordinary efforts. By applying coercion and rewards, often to the 
detrigent of effectiveness, the econogic leadership forced certain 
improvements in the foreign trade balance. Since 1985, with limiting the use 
of adgwinistrative coercion and rewards, there has not been a sigultaneous 
attempt to force the use of economic-financial seasures. Enterprises contiaue 
to manage their affairs under severe restrictions. All the tige, it is 
evident for the@ that they cannot escape their financial troubles on their 
own, but they can rely on being able to avoid bankruptcy with the aid of state 
and party organs. This recognition leads to the conclusion that they are not 
compelled to change their old behavior. In other words, the troubles of our 
economy have deep roots, and the changes thus far applied are not sufficient 
to eliminate the haraful effects of centralization. 


The above passages clearly showed that the refors-oriented developments of the 
past two decades could not lead to unequivocal results, because their course 
was negatively influenced by the organizational structure "inherited" from the 
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period of centralized sanagesent. The only way to escape our present 
predicament is to adhere to the goals that were defined in 1984, but which 
were inconsistently executed. Success is not likely, if we try to improve our 
balance of paygwent using the old sethods, such as specific regulations, 


coaxing and the promise of target bonuses. 


In order to solve our probleags, we need to develop a unified strategy of 
economic policies. Within this, one of our task is to further develop the 
institutional autonogy of enterprises. It is not sufficient to use the 
earnings of the enterprise collective in keeping control over enterprises 
which have been removed from “onder the supervision of branch sinistries and 
local councils. We sust develc, an institutional sethod for controlling the 
enterprises’ work, based on the return of invested capital. In order to 
create ideal conditions for proprietary incentives, a number of various 
enterprise forms (share-issuing corporation, limited corporation, etc) could 
be introduced. This is closely tied to creating the sarket-oriented varieties 
of capital allocation; in addition to the already introduced practice of 
issuing bonds, other steps, such as establishing a stock sarket, and 
institutionalizing capital centers, could be effective. 


Even before establishing proprietary incentives and a capital sarket, there is 
an igasediate need for the refors of the Dudgetary and credit-systes. Asa 
part of the reforgs, on the one hand we could elisinate the practice of 
augmenting the enterprises’ earnings from bDudgetary sources, and on the other 
hand we sust establish circumstances under which the national and regional 
banks jointly exercise strict control over the nationwide demgand in proportion 
to the abilities of our econogy. This would gean that if the desand for 
credit were to exceed the desirable level of supply, demand would have to be 
reduced by increasing interest rates. Establishing a level of regulated 
solvent degand, and creating proprietary incentives, would enable us to 
Significantly reduce specific and end-use oriented restrictions on 
enterprises. Firms must have such sore freedoms to set prices and wages, and 
to eliginate loss-producing activities. As for profit-making enterprises, 
they should be given the liberty to develop and invest. 


Our econosy, expanded by ths creation of a capital~- and labor force sarket, 
will not be able to show good results, unless the systems representing the 
interests of society's various strata--those of workers, engineers, serchants, 
member's of industrial and agricultural cooperatives--is further developed. 
Therefore, the necessary changes place sizeable demands on the labor unions, 
the National Council of Producer Cooperatives (TOT) and other interest groups. 


The only way we can sove our econogy away from the threat of stagnation and 
crisis is to institute courageous and risk-taking economic policies that are 
able to gsobilize the capital- and labor force sarket and develop a unifors 
systes of institutions for the control of demand. 
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Figure 1. The Centralized Hierarchical Schematics of Economic Management 
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(1) National Assembly 

(2) The Presidential Council of te People's Republic 

(3) Cabinet Ministries 

(8) Functional Portfolios 

(5) Branch Portfolios 

(6) State-owned Enterprises 

(7) Council of Ministers 

(8) County Councils 

(9) Associations (National Council of Producer Cooperations, Wational 
Alliance of Private Craftsmen, et al. 

(10) Town and district councils 

(11) (Agricultural) Cooperatives 

(12) Lecal Manufacturing Enterprises 

(13) Central Committee of the MSZMP 

(18) Politburo of the MSZMP 

(15) Central Committee Apparatus of the MSZMP 
(16) County Executive Committees of the MSZMP 
(17) Town/District Executive Committees of the MSZMP 
(18) Private Craftsmen 














(1) "The first act which the state undertakes as the genuine representative of 
the entire society--the nationalization of the seans of production--is also 
its last act as a state... Control over persons is replaced by the sanagesent 
of things and the control of the productive process... When the seans of 
production are taken over by society, this will put an end to the production 
of commodities, and with that, the domination of commodities over producers. 
The anarchy of social production will be replaced by planned conscious 
organization." Friedrich Engels, *“Anti-Duhring,* in "The Complete Works of 
Marx and Engels," volume 20, Kossuth Publishing house, Budapest, 1963. 


(2) *Proclamation and Documents of the Central Committee of the MSZMP," 1963- 
1966, Kossuth Publishers, Budapest, 1974. 


(3) Speech by Janos Kadar before the Noveaber 1967 meeting of the Central 
Committee of the MSZMP. TARSADALMI SZEMLE in Hungarian, Wo. 12, 1967. 
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SEJM COMMISSION ASSESSES SECOND STAGE REFORM THESES 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 27 May 87 p 5 


[Text] Addressing on 26 May the Seje science and technical progress 
commission, the chairman, representative Zbigniew Puzewicz (PZPR) 

said that, sutually conditioning themselves, technical progress and 
economic reform problems must be analyzed and evaluated at one and 

the same time. The commission assese*d the “second stage reform theses.” 


Referring to the document's assumptions, Jerzy Markowsxi, secretary 

of the Council of Ministers commirtee for economic reform affairs, 
defined the role played by scientific and technical progress. Similarly 
as chairman of the proceedings, he stressed the fact that genuine 
progress to a greater extent depended mre on general economic conditions 
(and in particular, on economic equilibrium, correct price relationships, 
selection of suitable motivation) than on mechanisms solely aimed at 
inducing the progress mkers’ activities. 


He further said that up to now, such sechaniems were chiefly seant co 
provide chances for progress, and were not adequately aimed at their 
economic implementation. This must be changed within the second stage 
of economic reform, i.e. the period dedicated to inciting initiztives 
and the spirit of enterprise. Such «4 stage will result in new technical 
solutions. 


The above remarks were briefly supplemented by Wieslaw Grudzewski, vice 
minister of the office for scientific-technical progress and steering. 


The conclusions of the sub-commission which had prepared the relevant 
draft opinion were presented by representative Danuta Orzywaczewska 
(PZPR). The conditions for technical progress will to a great extent 
depend on the choice of the way the country’s economic equilibrium 
was to be sought. The earlier such aim is reached, the sooner the 
refors can give up various forms of administrative pressure forcing 
the progress through, which methods can sever replace its genuine 
absorption by the national economy. 
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Discussions followed along similar lines, and the ‘theses’ as a whole 
were being evaluated, and not just their fragments directly concerning 
science and technical progress matters. Many critical remarks vere 
voiced. Among the more frequent criticisms were: the solutions proposed 
were not extending to the matter as a whole, the absence from the 
*theses’ of the problem of progress as created by academic schools, a 
too general way of dealing with environmental protection problems, 

the la ~k of a general program of further reform activities proposed 

by the ‘theses’, the mediocre readability of the text. 


The questions posed and doubts voiced in the discussions have been 
ansvered by J. Maliowski, who pointed to the nature of the ‘theses’ 
as a document. It is a program document. The itemized scenario of 
executive activities, taking i.tto consideration the wealth of the 
social consultations underway, will be prepared by the recently 
appointed Council of Ministers committee. 


As the second item on the agenda, the text of the previously drafted 
opinion concerning the evaluation of the effectiveness of foreign travel 
for scientific purposes was adopted by the science and technical progress 
commission. 


The floor was also taken by Representatives Andrze| Gawlowski (PZPR), 
Jan Janowski (SD), Jan Karol Kostrzewski (non-party), Edward Kowalczyk 
(SD), Rudolf Michalek (ZSL) and Stanislaw Urban (7SL) and, among 
guest-participants, Prof Klemens BSialecki, chairman of the Main Council 
on Science and Academic Schools, and Czeslaw Dabrowski, NIK (Naiwvzsza 
Izba Kontroli--Supreme Chamber of Control) team director. 
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POLAND ECONOMIC 


ROLE OF SELF-MANAGEMENT IN REFORM DOCUMENT CRITICALLY VIEWED 
Warsaw POLITYKA ir Polish No 22, 30 May 87 p 5 
[Article by Pawel Ruszkowski] 


[Text] The role to be played in econamy by self-management is granted 
solely a marginal importance by the relevant proposals contained in the 
“Theses on stage two of economic reform."' This is clearly contrary to 
the premises of reform adopted in 1981 and to the statements of the 
Tenth Party Congress. 


While under the law on self-government the workers’ council is to enjoy, 
first of all, the status of an organ of the enterprise, it is considered 
by the ‘Theses’ to be exclusively an agency of self-management. This 

is not a matter of terminology but a fundamental divergence of concepts. 
By virtue of regulations in force, and the consequent social practice, 
the workers’ council and the general assembly of delegates are granted 
the position of deciders in all the enterprise's strategic affairs. 

The workers’ council votes the enterprise plan, determines its executive 
structure, distributes the profits, decides the appointments of higher 
level managers (and, in certain enterprises, appoints and revokes the 
director), plans the enterprise's development trends, authorizes (or 
refuses to authorize) the enterprise to join various economic organiza- 
tions (associations, conglomerates, partnerships etc). 


This irrefutably means that the fate of the enterprise is decided or 
co-decided by the workers’ council (or according tc its competence, 
the general assembly of delegates). 


In the "Theses", the assumption that the workers’ council is just an 
organ of self-management results in a new model in which the council's 
main function is to lend support for the manager's activities. 


Given the turning point which the entire economic organism is now going 
through, it is suggested that one of the three pillars of the economic 
reform be recast into a prop for "the efficient managing, selection and 
shaping up of higher level cadres, for supporting activities in favor 
of better labor discipline, for enhanc ing labor productivity and quality 
as well as its safety." ® 
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If the evaluation of the managers’ work shows that they are not up to 
their fundamental service duties, and that these must be done by a general 
mobilization of sorts, it would perhaps be done by a general mobilization 
of sorts, it would perhaps be better to dismiss them. If this is the 
case, no time should be wasted discussing the second stage, It would 
be better to declare "zero option” in other words, go back to square one. 


It is certainly not my intention to ask self-management agencies to deny 
the managers their support. I have just been surprised by the ‘Theses’ 
proposals for the workers’ councils not going beyond just that. In 
other words, this looks like a »roposal not to be rejected. ° 

The concept of the brigade system is another element of the "reconstruction" 
of the self-management model. As we learn from the “Theses”, such a 
concept has numerous incontestable qualities: it forces initiatives 

to come from the higher levels and develops grassroots ones, unites the 
Management and the self-government ideas, deepens the former concept of 
workers’ self-government, and closely links the wage increases with 
labor productivity. 


“Thus"--the authors of the "Theses" conclude--"there are provided more 
advantageous conditions for the implementation of the fundamental 
principle of economic reform without administrative constraint forms 
being introduced." 


In such a situation, the slogan "Power to the brigades" should certainly 
be signed with both hands. However, before being carried away by the 
wave of enthusiasm, it is worthwhile to discuss certain objective 
limitations to the brigade system. 


This form of work organization may be applied wherever the technological 
processes enable us to introduce cell production or indivual piecework 
in other words, in a situation in which the end product is fully or in 
its major proportion supplied by a given brigade. I have my doubts as 
to the expediency of such a solution in the case of a production line 
or where the technology calls for close cooperation by several brigades 
entrusted with various production activities (e.g., at a steelworks). 


Should the brigade system not extend to the entire crew, it will 
chiefly result in the emergence of privileged groups (e.g., owing 
to the guarantee of continuous work or to the brigade members’ 
qualifications being higher than average). 


This would lead to sharp conflicts of interests, most of all among 
the brigade's manual workers. 


The spectacular effects in the form of higher productivity are short 


range ones. The main reserves having been exhausted, there remains 
the possibility of enhancing the work intensity and, finally, of extending 
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the hours at work. It does not seem realistic to expect a steady increase 
in productivity without modernizing the technology (investment outlays) 

or without revolutionary changes in the management system on the scale 

of the entire plant. (For instance, there is no known mechanism of 
persuading the middle level technical supervisors to voluntarily change 
over to the brigade system). 


Relations between the workers’ council and brigade system also require an 
exact analysis. We learn from the “Theses™ that self-management is 
strengthened by brigades as a form of direct democracy. Such an assertion 
is the obvious consequence of considering the workers’ council a social 
factor lending the manager support within his operational activities. For 
if there are self-governing, self-financing and autonomous brigades, 

who will better than they favor improved discipline, higher productivity 
and better safety? The workers’ council of the previous period of the 
first stage of reform is in this context just a thing of the past. 


If however one considers the workers’ council an agency of the enterprise, 
and so an organ of authority exercised on behalf of the crews and due to 
their will, then the path proposed by the ‘Theses’ seems rather tortuous 
and slippery if it is to lead to full self-government. The self-managing 
brigade reaches micro-economic decisions concerning particular sections. 
What is there in common between a fully autonomous brigade's decision 
dictating who is to work with whom and what his compensation is to be, 
and the passing by the workers’ council of, e.g. the plant's financial 
plan? There are the different economic contents of the decision, its 
rank and the responsibility connected with it, and the incommensurate 
interplay of social interests and forces. Hence, why is one form of 
participation in management supposed to deepen the other one? 


The dilemma of the workers’ council's strategic and operational functions 
has for a long time now been discussed by the self-government activists. 
The practical choice has been effected by a substantial proportion of 
workers’ councils through setting up the system of lower level workers’ 
councils [according to CBOS (Centrum Badania Opinii Spolecznej--Public 
Opinion Research Center) data for 1985, there were section and/or 

plant councils in 15 percent of enterprises]. Owing to this, in many 
enterprises there has been far-reaching socialization of management 
precesses. For instance, there are 33 councils at Szczecin's "A. Warski" 
Shipyard, and 20 councils at "Warszawa" Steelworks. These councils are 
busy settling particular problems in their close environment, and this 
enables plant level councils to give their best attention to matters 
strategic. 


Therefore, one should express surprise that such experiences remain totally 
unknown to the authors of the "Theses." In effect, they fail to perceive 
the simple mechanism by means of which the brigade system and the 

workers’ self-management can be linked together without any collision 
whatsoever. It would be enough to draft the plant election regulations 

in a way to enable partner-brigade leaders to be elected to the general 
assembly of delegates of a particular section. This would result in a 
coherent system embodying various plant democracy forms. 
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CATHOLIC COLUMNIST QUESTIONS ‘SMALL-SCALE UNEMPLOYMENT" 
Katowice GOSC NIEDZIELNY in Polish No 19, 10 May 87 p 8 


(Text) A non-puzzle heard a little while ago: what is a lizard? A 
lizard is a crocodile following the third stage of economic reforn. 


It is too early as yet to prophesy whether, some day, the third stage will 
come. At any rate, that eventual third stage is clearly identified by 
some with the so-called miniaturization in general, as the consequence of 
support at present lent to small businesses. That which is small or even 
smaller arouses, after all, not a small but rather a grcwing sympathy of 
infivential factors, starting with the idea of lesser evil. 


Following the line of ‘small is beautiful’, I frequently find in the press 
something akin to dreams of small-scale unemployment and the praise 
thereof. Colummists are voicing their belief in its positive moral 
influence. They firmly state that it is high time to put an end to the 
widespread opinion that the state owes everyoue a job and preferably 
still, in the trade one had mastered. Without the threat of unemployment, 
people are just pretending to work, paying tribute to a slap-dash 

instead of a good quality. They are aware that even if fired, they will 
have no trouble finding a job elsewhere. And if threatened by unemployment, 
they would pull themselves together, and strive for better effects of 
their toil. The ‘better work, better pay’ principle would of course have 
to apply. 


And if one reflects that for long years, the overcoming of unemployment 
was considered the foremost conquest of the PRL... This was happening at 
both higher and lower levels while so many postwar achievements were time 
and again questioned in the light of life. 


The reasoning of those in favor of small-scale unemployment sounds 
convincing enough; it does, however, arouse certain minute doubts. 

The quality of human work does not exclusively depend on the good will of 
@ particular worker or even on his skills or abilities. It is also 
affected by certain external factors such as the organization of work and 
the kind of tools and raw materials available or even by the inter- 
dependence of various ‘branches’, all of the so-called communicating 
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vessels. It is well-known that the better the lumber, the better the 
quality of doors or windows. Whenever the buses or streetcars are more 
efficient, so are the cabs. 


Not to be underestimated are the standards of evaluation of human work 
and, in particular, the relationship of the employer's point of view and 
that of the end user of a product or service. In some countries, and 
during some periods, such points of view are convergent, in others-—-less 
so, and in some, seemingly not interdependent at all. For instance, in 
time of old, the way a city was to be built was determined by the point 
of view of its population, i.e. of the users. The construction of modern 
Polish cities is decided by the point of view of the employer or the man 
in charge of the project, of planners and builders, not necessarily the 
same as that of the user, quite often victim to their splendid plans. 

How should one assess the quality of the work done by several planners 
of this or that? To me as well as to other men in the street, it is 

just no good. Here, I would at once prescribe small-scale unemployment. 
Unfortunately, as evaluated by higher levels, they are entitled to 
excellent marks and state prizes. This is what happens when there are two, 
often mutually opposed systems of evaluation criteria. 


In an unofficial way, there have always been cases of smll-scale 
unemployment in postwar Poland. The limits to admission to many schools, 
academic ones in particular were meant to prevent it, even though they 
were not invariably crowned with success. One way or another, and to 
the planners’ great surprise, cases of overproduction were suddenly 
making their appearance. 


It is obviously easiest to refer to poor work done by people at the lowest 
levels, e.g. janitors, salesgirls or the administration's subordinate 
personnel. It seems ever so simple: fire the bad one, hire a good one 
if there is choice. In the meantime, the quality of work even at those 
levels does not seem to be the by-product of the absence of “changing 
factors.” It determines the resultant of a much more complex situation. 
Besides, can anything be built based primarily on the perception of 

reat? 
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NEW NATURE RESERVATION OPENS 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 8 Jun 87 p 1 
[Item by the CTK: "The Palava Biospheric Reservation” ] 


[Text] Last Saturday hundreds of experts and other interested persons got 
acquainted with the idiosyncrases of the protected reservation of Palava which 
was declared on 2 June 1987 by the UNESCO decree a biospheric reservation. 
Experts are conducting there a long-term scientific research and observation of 
environmental changes. 


The area of mere 80 square km has an extraordinary position in Central Europe. 
It is a natural link of many thousands of years during which this land was 
continuously settled and intensively cultivated; it his a warm climate and 
alluvial forests at the confiuence of the Morava and Dyje rivers and in the 
Lednice-Valtice national park. In the future this biospheric reservation will 
be connected with the planned Austrian national park in the valley of the Dyje, 
Morava and Danube rivers. 


The UNESCO program “Man and Biosphere” includes at present 228 biospheric 
reservations in 62 countries. In the CSSR, in addition to Palava, there are 
reservations in the vicinity of Krivoklat, Trebon and Slovensky Kras [Slovak 
Karst]; among the reservations abroad are, for instance, the Yellowstone 
National Park in the United States, the Hortohagy in Hungary, and the Greenland 
National Park. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA SOCIAL 


CRIMINALITY IN NORTHERN MORAVIA RISES 
Prague NARODNI VYBORY in Czech No 16, 1987 p 10 
[Article by -rlh-: “Focus on Youth") 


[Excerpt] The second plenum of the North Moravia KNV [Regional National Conm- 
mittee] discussed the enforcement of socialist law and order and reviewed the 
current situation; om the same occasion it adopted a programmatic document 
entitled “Main Tasks of National Committees in the North Moravia Kraj in En- 
forcing Socialist Laws and Protecting Public Order During the 1986-1991 E'ec- 
tion Period." Furthermore, it assessed the performance of the courts, th: 
prosecutor's office and the SNB [National Security Corps] units and their co- 
operation with national committees in enforcing state discipline, socialist 
coexistence of citizens, and protection of their rights and legitimate inter- 
ests. The adopted document represents a directive for the activity and coop- 
eration of national committees in the North Moravia Kraj with other state 
agencies and public organizations in the struggle against anti-social activi- 
ties and their causes. 


The development of criminality in North Moravia thus far may be characterized 
as unfavorable. Not only has the number of persons prosecuted for crimes and 
felony increased, but at the same time here is the highest coefficient of 
prosecuted, namely, 225 persons per 10,000 citizens, or one-fifth more than 
in the CSSR. 


In the past 5 years the number of individuals charged with economic crimes has 
been gradually rising. Also, crimes against socialist economy have struck 
mainly the branches of metallurgy, heavy engineering and other industries, 
service sectors and enterprises managed by national committees, state trade 
and construction. 


Even worse is the situation in terms of crimes against property in socialist 
ownership. The rising pressures for a systematic fight against misappropria- 
tions resulted in the disclosure and prosecution of more persons for the 
crime of speculation. This kraj has highly exceeded the average of the CSR 
and of the whole republic. 


The prosecution of juvenile delinquents has declined, but in the 1981-1984 
period the criminality of minors under 15 years of age continued to rise, 
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especially in case of crimes against property. The increasing incidence of 
robberies poses a serious problem. The effect of alcohol in juvenile cases is 
not as strong as in adult perpetrators. Thus far the advantages of public 
participation in criminal prosecution have not been utilized, especially by the 
SSM [Socialist Youth League], and tasks stipulat<4 to agencies and organizations 
by decisions of the CSSR government No 67 of 1975 and No 368 of 1980 are not 
being appropriately fulfilled. Moreover, the development of criminal recidi- 
vism, which in the North Moravia Kraj is about 5 perrent above the national 
average due to higher migration of the population, has also been unfavorable. 
The majority of repeaters are guilty of parasitism and thefts and do not pay 
the stipulated alimony; their highest rate is reported in the districts of 
Bruntal, Karvina, Ostrava and Sumperk. 


Furthermore, the problem of drug addiction which is also on the rise has 
spread from sniffing to abuses of pharmaceutical products. In 1985 alone 143 
cases, 78 of them juveniles, were prosecuted in this kraj. 


Obviously criminal prosecution itself cannot by far replace the family, school, 
the team and the whole society as educational influence. Hand in hand with 
national committees, our public and economic organizations must do much more 
to stop the dangerous proliferation of criminality. They must collaborate 
with the court in eradicating particularly the causes leading to violations of 
ethics, discipline and socialist law and order. 


Statistical data on felonies investigated by national committees have shown 
that over the past 5 years criminal delinquency has increased. While in the 
districts of Bruntal and Sumperk felonies declined, criminality increased in 
the districts of Frydek-Mistek, Olomouc, Opava and Prerov. The reason may be, 
on the one hand, in the fact that following the legal amendment on national 
committees and especially the establishment of the task force for investiga- 
tions of felonies our national committees on local level have stepped up their 
investigation, and on the other, that our citizens are becoming more involved. 
Crimes against socialist coexistence represent about 75 percent of all crimes 
investigated anaually by national committees in thiy kraj. 
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INSTITUTE FINDS ELM@ENTARY EDUCATION DEFICIENT 
Bratislava NOVE SLOVO in Slovak 23 Apr 87 p 14 


{Article by RNDr Laniovit Hrdina, CSc and RNDr Juraj Vantuch: “Teaching in the 
Old Style”) 


(Excerpts) By means of a partial expert analysis of “On the Problems of 
Increasing Efficiency at Elementary Schools,” the Institute of Experimental 
Pedagogy of the SAV [Slovak Acadesy of Sciences] in Bratislave wanted to 
contribute to what we know about the state of the educaticonal-cultural process 
and to seek ways of improving it. We explored only same of the factors 
influencing the work of pupils and teachers in elementary schools. Sharing 
the concluding formulation of the analysis, in addition to the authors of this 
article, were these employees of the institute: Dr M. icova, CSc, Dr P. 
M. Semuhelova, CSc. 
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geogre;fy the results of both kinds of exercises were approximately on the 
seme level. 


We ford significant deficiencies in Slovak spelling with an average of 11 
errors per 100 words; in pupils’ writing; in eathematics in caloulating 


iy, meeting the educational-cultural objectives of the schools. The reasons 
for this not quite satisfactory situation can be seen in reference to the 
teachers’ views on inadequate review and verification of subject aatter. In 
reply to the question of how they would make use of increased teaching tine 
for their subject matters, 91 percent of the teschers said that they would 


the large amount of general factual material and unsuitability of the 
regard to sentence length ard complexity. There are not enough 
exercises for reviewing subject matter in the textbooks. About 70 percent of 
supplement the texts with their om exercises and examples. 





the teachers 

The document om “Further Development of the Czechoslovak Educational -—Cultural 
System” calls for overcoming “treditional education aimed at verbal mastery 
and gechanical repetition of subject aatter.” From the results of the 





though the teachers consider that a student's ability to apply knowledge 
taught is gost important (81 percent of respondents), this does not mean that 


they give proper attention to this objective--especially in view of the time 
constraint. 





Three quarters of the teachers consider the concept of the educational- 
cultural objective as absolutely clear and only 2 percent of the teachers 
gention any unclear aspects. But it is precisely among the critical voices 
that we gust seek those who thought sore deeply about the problems of 
educational-cultural objectives, who recognized from the evidence the emphatic 
necessity to go “from the informative to the formative.” Among the above- 
mentioned three quarters of the respondents we see those so identify 
educational-cultural objectives with narrow didactic objectives of the kind 
thet say “learn so and so.” 


J 
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In 
difficult, perticularly in view of individual teaching activity end aleo going 
over new subject matter, reviewing and evaluating pupils. We see no other way 


» even 
expenditures. After all, the return of these financial outlays will be seen 
the future, cammot even be estimated, in our opinion. 


generation positive results, improve the educational-cultural process 
create organic hesmony between the development of socialist society and the 
development of our socialist schools. 
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QUALITY OF ART EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS QUESTIONED 
Prague UCITELSKE MOVINY in Czech MN: 1, 1987 p 12 
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